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FROM RUSSIA 


HERE could be no greater contrast than between the war 

in Russia and the war in the Far East. The former may 
be no less decisive than the latter, but it is proceeding under 
winter conditions slowly, massively, with pressure applied con- 
stantly, though with occasional swift assaults which put 
large enemy forces at a disadvantage. It was one of such move- 
ments which placed nearly 100,000 Germans in a dangerous 
position at Staraya Russa, but the Russians have been exploiting 
the advantage gained by steady, weighty advances which have 
isolated the enemy force and compelled it to face siege conditions. 
In that region, and near Leningrad, and on the central and 
southern fronts the Russians are keeping up a pressure which 
is chiefly fruitful because it compels the enemy to throw in his 
treasured reserves; but nowhere does the German line show 
signs of cracking. Both sides are concerned about holding a 
favourable position against the time of the expected German 
Spring offensive. In the Far East all the conditions are different. 
The enemy main offensive is at its height now. Quick, sharp, 
unhesitating blows everywhere mark Japan’s tactics, which aim 
at securing ail the vital centres of resistance before Allied re- 
inforcements can arrive. In Java, under Dutch command, the 
Allies are courageously endeavouring to meet offensive with 
offensive, though they can scarcely hope to prevent fresh land- 
ings from the sea, and need more air support. In Burma the 
British forces have gained a brief respite owing to the rough 
handling they gave the enemy before falling back on to the Sittang 
line, but they expect the attack to be renewed at any moment. 
In Libya our Army appears to be leaving the next real move 
to Rommel, though the Air Force is active. In the Philippines 
the American army continues to endure siege with a vigorous 
resistance based on local offensives—the last of them a notably 
successful air-attack on enemy shipping. 


Uses of the Air Force 


Sir Archibald Sinclair’s speech introducing the Air Estimates 
on Wednesday was made at a moment when the policy, com- 
position and strategic use of the Air Force have been under a 
fire of intensive criticism. His way of meeting it was to present 
9 vigorous comprehensive account of all the tasks that the Air 
Force has to perform, and how it has been performing them 
and proposes to in the future. He pointed out that one of its 
three supreme activities has consisted in giving help to Russia, 
both by sending British aeroplanes and instructors, and by bomb- 
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ing the German-controlled factories which make weapons for use 
on the Soviet front. He claimed that it had carried on this activity 
incessantly and effectively. The second of its tasks is that of 
co-operating with the Navy in the Battle of the Atlantic and the 
home waters, with the results that the Straits of Dover have 
been virtually closed to the enemy, and U-boats driven out 
of the western approaches, The third task is to provide aircraft 
for co-operational work with the Army in the Middle East 
and in the Far East, and wherever we are fighting overseas, and 
this in spite of the difficulties of transport. It is evidently his 
opinion that the cessation of air-raids on our cities is due at least as 
much to our aerial defences against night-bombers as to the pre- 
occupation of the Luftwaffe with Russia—there has always been 
a substantial number of German bombers within easy reach of 
our shores. On the policy of bombing German industries and 
naval shipyards, he declares that it is our intention to continue 
to do so. A Berlin spokesman announced the other day that 
Germany will not be enticed into the “ silly ” practice of bomb- 
ing London and other cities. That statement has been taken 
for what it is worth. It is still the British policy to continue 
to use its great force of heavy bombers for punishing enemy 
industries in Germany, or, indeed, in France (as in last Tues- 
day’s raid near Paris) ; though experience dictates that it should 
choose large targets rather than small ones which cannot be hit 
with precision. Sir Archibald leaves us in no doubt that we 
possess a very powerful and efficient Air Force, but he has not 
removed our anxiety about the means of getting its units at the 
right time and in adequate numbers to distant scenes where our 
troops are fighting against odds. Henceforward it should be 
an axiom that no division should be called on to operate against 
an equipped enemy without its full complement of air support. 


The Cabinet and India 


While developments in the Indian situation wait on the 
announcement which the Prime Minister is to make in a few 
days, attention may with some profit be drawn to the declarations 
made by Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah, speaking on behalf of 
Congress and the Moslem League respectively in interviews with 
Sir Evelyn Wrench, and published in this issue of The Spectator 
and the last. Their importance lies not so much in the claims 
put forward in each separately, but in the disclosure of the 
immense gulf which separates the two sections of the population. 
It is the custom for Congress speakers to insist that, once India 
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is left to herself, all such differences will adjust themselves. -Mr. 
Gandhi himself takes no such line. In a sentence which seems 
marked by a rather surprising imsouciance (the report of the 
interview was passed by him as it stands) he observes that 
“there may be civil war; it is highly probable there will be; 
but at the end of it there will be paace.” There is no need to 
insist on that declaration unduly. But at least it serves to 
demonstrate the difficulty that faces a British Government 
anxious to offer, even to British India alone, a settlement that 
will satisfy both Moslems and Congress Party. And besides 
British India there are, as Lord Lytton pointed out most perti- 
nently in Wednesday’s Times, the States under their own rulers, 
occupying about 4o per cent. of the area of India, and containing 
about 2§ per cent. of the total population. No solution that leaves 
them outside any settlement can be satisfactory, and the only 
feasible solution ever suggested was that of federation as pro- 
vided for in the 1935 Act—which, however, in this respect is 
still inoperative. It is against this background of hard fact that 
the Government’s coming declaration must be judged. 


The Riom Trials 

The tragi-comic drama of the “war-guilt” trials staged at 
Riom is dragging its weary course along, but is by no means 
going according to plan. The Germans had urged the Vichy 
Government thus to wash its dirty linen in public because they 
intended a public demonstration, instituted by Frenchmen, to 
establish the guilt of France in challenging war with Germany. 
In effect, they wished to prove that it is not impossible to indict 
a whole nation, and meant the trial to show conclusively that 
the chosen rulers of France were guilty of starting the war. They 
did not realise that they were providing a platform for M. 
Daladier and the other defendants to state their own case and the 
case against Germany, though the censorship may prevent their 
answers from reaching the German and French public. Even the 
President of the Court and the Public Prosecutor are not 
adequately playing the German game, for their questions have 
been framed rather to show that the ex-rulers of France made 
insufficient preparations for war than that no preparations should 
have been made. M. Daladier found himself accused, not so 
much of preparing war, but of inadequate production for war—of 
not making enough tanks, enough aircraft, enough modern 
artillery. Many of his replies showed that the régime which 
accused him must itself share the blame for earlier omissions, 
and that in the actual conduct of the war it was not the 
administration but the military leaders who failed, through bad 
distribution of the forces and the dispersion of the armoured 
units. The course the trial is taking is causing intense annoyance 
to the Germans. Dr. Schmitt, Press chief of the German Foreign 
Office, has stated that if it is not desired to expose “the kernel 
of the problem—why France decided on war,” the trial should 
rot have been held at all. So Vichy, through remembering for 
once that it is French, is failing to please its German masters. 


The Nation’s Food-Supply 


The Ministry of Food does not claim to have avoided mistakes, 
but in the main it has stood the test of exacting criticism, and 
its record in the last two years has been one of wise stewardship. 
In his review of the situation last Tuesday Major Lloyd George 
told the House of difficulties ahead as well as of those over- 
come. The Ministry has taken advantage of the improvement 
in supplies in the last six months to build up stocks of essential 
foods, with the result that reserves were 30 per cent. higher in 
December, 1941, than they had been a year earlier. The improve- 
ment had been due primarily to greater home production and 
the substantial help given by America under the Lend-Lease 
scheme. None the less, the Minister warned the House that the 
military calls on shipping might compel a reduction in food 
imports, with the result that rations might have to be reduced. 
But he spoke without alarm. What is happening in the food 
situation is planned. The Ministry aims at providing a reasonably 
balanced diet for the whole nation at a moderate price and 
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distributing what there is equitably. There have been some 
conspicuous failures. The distribution of eggs a little time azo 
was bungled. The winter milk-shortage was deplorable, but 
for that the Ministry of Agriculture must be held mainly respon- 
sible. The scandal of the Black Market has not yet been ended. 
The Ministry must take measures to track the evil to its 
source, and it ought to stop the extravagances which are in 
evidence at some of the big hotels and at night-clubs. But mest 
food in ordinary supply is controlled, and the index of food-prices 
is only 25 per cent. above pre-war. The Ministry is especially 
to be congratulated on its efforts in providing workers’ canteens— 
a reform which it is to be hoped will survive the war. 


Labour for the Mines 


The recent shortage of coal for household use, especially in 
the London area, has brought home to the ordinary consumer 
the fact that the urgent problem of the mines has not been 
solved. As war-industry comes nearer to the peak of production 
a sufficiency of coal for all its purposes becomes the supreme 
condition of full success. The Select Committee on National 
Expenditure finds that the mines are still short of their minimum 
man-power requirements by some thousands of men, and it is 
essential that reserve stocks should be built up during the coming 
summer against the needs of next winter. The Government have 
refused to release miners from the forces, and the Committee 
insists that, if that decision holds, more men must be with- 
drawn from other industries. It also suggests that plans should 
be made for the temporary release from the Army of men 
who may be still in this country during the summer months. 
Absenteeism is another cause of the loss of man-heurs. 
Many miners were discouraged by the fact that after the 
collapse of France thousands of men were allowed to fall out 
of work through failure to foresee the necessity of going al] cut 
to build up reserves of coal; and now it is not always easy 
to persuade them that their efforts are as necessary to victory 
as those of the servicemen. Absenteeism appears to have in- 
creased since the bonus conditional on attendance became an 
unconditional wage-increase. To diagnose the trouble is not 
equivalent to correcting it. The maintenance of a coal-supply 
equal to all needs should be fundamental and must be treated 
as sucn. 


The Tax on Marriage 


The joint assessment for income-tax of the earnings of husband 
and wife is a long-standing injustice to married tax-payers which 
no Chancellor of the Exchequer has yet been induced to abolish. 
It has been mitigated by allowances, but not removed. The 
effect often is that a married couple pay more on their joint 
income than would be paid by two unmarried people with the 
same total of earnings. To that extent marriage is stil! taxed 
and discouraged. Today this handicap is affecting a class of 
workers who formerly did not come within the range of income- 
tax, and is actually deterring many wives from working full] time. 
In some cases it has been vividly brought home to them by the 
fact that whilst their husband’s taxable income is reduced by 
allowances, theirs is taxed in full, with the result that while a 
tax of £30 only may be levied on a husband’s income of £300, 
£55 may be taken from a wife’s earnings of £200. The Inland 
Revenue Staff Federation, impressed by these anomalies, has sub- 
mitted some excellent proposals to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the T.U.C. which ought to 
be backed up in Parliament. The simplest and the fairest of 
the schemes it puts forward is that a wife’s earnings sheuld be 
assessed separately, and that she should be given earned income 
relief, personal allowance, and the reduced rate of 6s. 6d. on the 
first £165 of taxable income. The Staff Federation is primarily 
concerned with the case of manual workers, but the reform cught 
to be applicable to all incomes. It is an injustice, indefensible 
in these days of falling birth-rate and a dwindling younger 
population, that two people, for no other reason than that they are 
married, should pay more than two living together unmarried. 
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BRACED AND COMPACT ? 


“ HAT of the faith and fire within us, Men who march 

\ away?” What of the faith and fire within us, men 
and women who live and work at home? The men who march 
away have their work to do, and heroically they are doing and 
have done it. But dramatic and spectacular though their role 
may be, the issue of their achievement must depend in the 
last resort on the nation behind them. Let there be nerveless- 
ness, hesitation, apathy there, and the war is lost or not worth 
winning. Only a nation braced for its ordeal, unsparing in 
effort, certain of its purpose, can be worthy of the men who 
are offering their lives for it daily. If it fails in that, those 
lives, with all their hopes and possibilities and unrealised 
promise, will be sacrificed for less than nothing. Is it failing 
or succeeding? Are things well or ill with us today, not in 
far fields of battle, but here at home where the nation lives 
its life? There can be little doubt about the answer. Com- 
pared with what might be, things are ill. Sir Stafford Cripps, 
returning from Russia, found here a lack of the sense of 
urgency. That is putting it mildly. What is wrong with 
the nation’s spirit may be matter for diagnosis, but that the 
wrong is there is incontestable. One plain question is enough. 
In this supreme crisis of our existence do we offer to the 
world and to ourselves the spectacle of forty million men and 
women welded by a common peril and a common purpose 
into a single whole, fired by a faith which we understand and 
which arms us with powers we never knew we possessed? 

The answer is all too clear. That is not the picture of the 
nation today. Virtue somehow, for some reason, has gone out 
of us. The national fibre is unmistakably different from what 
it was in those days in 1940 which the Prime Minister could 
speak of, in accents that carried universal conviction, as our 
finest hour. No one can pretend we are living through our 
finest hour today. It is not that the tide of war is temporarily 
adverse. That might well be depressing us more than it is. 
Acquiescence in misfortunes may have good or bad causes. 
Faith, not cynicism or blind refusal to face realities, must 
cushion such blows, faith in what we have done and been 
in the past, faith in what we shall be and do yet, faith that 
what we are fighting for is something eternally and funda- 
mentally right, as what we are fighting against is something 
eternally and fundamentaliy evil. The morbid cynicism of 
youth, the indolent indifference and selfishness of middle age, 
so far as they exist, lay our efforts for victory under a fatal 
handicap. Yet to some appeals there is a surprising response. 
It is a matter of common testimony that the men in every 
munition-factory have been working since last June for Russia 
as they had never felt called on to work for their own country. 
There are no doubt some good reasons for that. It is not 
merely, perhaps it is not at all, devotion to the doctrines of 
Lenin or Karl Marx. It is more probably admiration for the 
spirit of a country which, suddenly and treacherously attacked 
by an initially more powerful foe, has defended itself and 
then moved to the offensive with a sublimity of sacrifice and 
an indomitable tenacity of purpose that stir the admiration of 
any man or woman whose work at a lathe or a blast-furnace 
can contribute an iota to Russia’s equipment for victory. That 
is all to the good, and wholly good ; but can only Russia evoke 
Such spontaneous effort? 


It is to be hoped not. The claim of our own country is 
paramount, not because it is our own, but because we believe 
to our depths in its destiny and its worth. Yet do we? Is 
the root of the trouble the absence, or insufficiency, of that 


belief? Lack of vision and imagination doubtless accounts for 
something. The war is far from us as individuals in this 
island—in Russia, in Burma, in Sumatra and Java. Air- 
attacks on Britain have ceased, and no guns are thundering, as 
they were through those four years a quarter of a century 
ago, within earshot of our shores. The blitzes may recur. If 
they do there will be no flinching. So far trom that, we shall 
begin to live our finest hour again. The Germans may be 
following the path of wisdom it they mean what they say 
when they proclaim that there will be no more bombing of 
British cities. But must immunity mean a slackening of 
morale? Is life to be as usual because bombs no longer rain 
down on London and Coventry and Bristol? Are we simply 
to sit on padded chairs and write to the papers to demand 
a concentrated air-offensive on Germany? We may get that. 
If so it will be carried out by the flower of the youth of 
Britain. What is to sustain them as they drive through snow 
and cloud, face the blinding cone of searchlights and the hail 
of flak, wait moment after moment for the swoop of the 
Messerschmitt above them? The consciousness that they are 
making life safe for the crowds that pack the Albert Hall for 
a boxing-contest, with 750 parked cars to deride petrol- 
economy outside? Or for the racketeers who line their 
pockets from black-market dealings and are sentenced to prison 
with the option of a fine which they can afford to pay ten 
times over? Is it this that we call on them to fight for? 

The case need not be over-stated. The racketeers, the 
coupon-swindlers, the food-hoarders, are no more than a hand- 
ful. But it is not they themselves that matter. It is that 
only in a sick and slack society are such crimes against the 
nation possible. Laws are enforced not by penalties, though 
penalties must be there as a last resogt, but by public opinion. 
The man who sins against society in war-time ought to fear 
not the police but his neighbour’s anger. But that emotion is 
dormant today. Even knowledge of the unimaginable barbarities 
an inhuman foe is inflicting on helpless populations throughout 
Europe will hardly rouse it. Yet everywhere the right spirit 
burns, though damped down by some unexplained frustration. 
The appeal for a lead, for inspiration from somewhere, is 
universal, even though the desire is not always voiced in words. 
There is no reluctance to accept sacrifice. The agreement on 
“a Spartan decency” as standard for the women’s services 
strikes the right note. So does the introduction of utility clothing 
(but why not to the exclusion of more expensive and luxurious 
garments?). But everywhere hungry sheep look up, and often 
are not fed. The growing demand in army camps for lectures 
and discussions on questions vital to the nation’s life is altogether 
encouraging. Everything that ought to be realised—the magni- 
tude of the menace to our very existence, the equal magnitude 
of the salvation victory will bring, the compulsion of the call 
to defend the national life, and what that life might be, against 
the destruction and degradation that threaten—the nation can be 
made to realise by any leader, the Prime Minister, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the new Primate, whose lips a live coal from 
off the altar touches. The faith and the fire only wait 
for a rekindling. 

Yet that very assertion is a confession of failure. Why do 
men and women in Britain today wait for inspiration from 
outside? Why are they listening for a voice? Have we no 
voice within us? Are we ignorant of what is needed? Are 
there no selfishnesses and self-indulgences to be purged away, 
no efforts to be redoubled, no pledges to be renewed, no 
barriers of class or self-importance to be broken down, no 
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lines of division to be drawn between necessities (including 
necessary recreation) and superfluities? That at least calls for 
no one’s action but our own. Some other things do. One 
reason why the example of Russia is so powerful in its effects 
in many quarters is the belief, right or wrong (almost certainly 
right) that in that great country no one is in a position to get 
richer through the war. Not many people are getting richer 
through it here. The effects of the excess profits tax and the 
steeply graduated surtax are imperfectly comprehended. But 
if more safeguards are practicable let them forthwith be 
imposed. The case for conscription of all wealth and all labour 
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of every kind is theoretically strong. The Government has 
actually taken powers to go to any length in that direction ; 
it is only the impossibility of handling suddenly resources so 
vast that imposes a brake on their application. That is an 
essentially practical question. The recovery of morale,—the 
rekindling of faith and fire, is something different. We can 
leave the one to the Government, if we see to the other—the 
more important—ourselves. The Prime Minister spoke of his 
reconstituted Cabinet as “braced and compact.” Can those 
words properly be used of the country as a whole? Will there 
be any hope of victory till they can? 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


ADY ASTOR’S letter in The Times, suggesting that now that 
L the Prime Minister has reconstructed his Cabinet Parliament 
should take a long recess and leave Ministers to get on with their 
jobs, raises an important question. If I understood Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ speech in the House last week rightly, he has other ideas, 
and, on the whole, I like them better. Sir Stafford said half his duty 
would be to interpret the views of the House to the War Cabinet 
—which it will be hard to do if the House is not in session. 
Nothing could be more important, if the House is ready to rise 
to its responsibilities and not spend its time sniping and bicker- 
ing. In a democracy at its best, M.P.s in war-time would be 
more closely in touch with t.eir constituencies than ever before— 
after all, the House only sits three days a week—making speeches 
of encouragement and instruction and coming back to West- 
minster with a full knowledge of what the country is feeling and 
fearing and hoping. It would be a tax on them, particularly on 
those whose constituencies are distant; but things are apt to 
be a tax in war-time. If Sir Stafford Cripps, himself the inter- 
preter of Parliament to the War Cabinet, can make Parliament 
at once the interpreter and the instructor of the country, he will 
show how what might easily be democracy’s greatest weakness 
can be its greatest strength. (With all of which I believe Lady 
Astor would agree completely.) 

* * 7 * 


Who, I wonder, started the doctrine which is obtaining such 
mischievous currency, that the subject-races of the Empire have 
refused to fight for it because of the shocking way in which we 
have maladministered them in the past? The commonest contrast 
is between the Malays and the Filipinos, the heroic achievements 
of the latter being ascribed to the fact that America had promised 
them independence in 1946 (would their valour have been pro- 
portionately reduced if the date were 1956?) ; but downtrodden 
India is often a favourite illustration of the thesis, too. The facts 
about Malaya are that nine-tenths of the territory through which 
the Japanese drove southwards from the Thailand frontiers con- 
sist of States under British protection, enjoying autonomy under 
their own rulers, and neither demanding nor desiring any other 
status. As for India, where recruits have been offering themselves 
in immense numbers and the army is only limited by the equip- 
ment at present available, have any troops in any theatre—in 
Ethiopia, in Libya, in Burma—acquitted themselves with more 
conspicuous gallantry, or won higher tributes from commanders 
like Wavell and Auchinleck, than Indian ground forces and Indian 
airmen? The doctrine that Indians will not fight because they 
are being called on to fight for British imperialism (or perhaps 
capitalism) may have its attractions, but doctrines are the better 
for being kept in some relation with fact. 

7 * * * 

De mortuis nil nisi bonum, but Mr. J. L. Garvin, I am glad 
to say, is very far from dead, and there is no reason why the 
tributes justly due to a great journalist retiring after a long and 
notable editorship should not take the form of a perfectly honest 
assessment. The great thing about Mr. Garvin was that he was 
the last great personal editor. Spender, Massingham, Gardiner, 
Gwynne, to name no others, all are gone from their editorial 


chairs, and editors today are shadowy figures entrenched behind 
the traditional and rather pointless “ we.” About Garvin’s impress 
on the Observer there could be no doubt or question. Its out- 
standing feature, to the compete subordination of everything else, 
has been for thirty years his signed article on the leader-page. No 
more forcible and vigorous English appeared in any journal, and 
those who prefer copiousness to conciseness were right to give 
the weekly Observer articles unstinted admiration. (I believe 
that in the old Nation Massingham once analysed down the 
current instalment of J. L. G. to its essential content ; it went into 
small compass.) As political guide, Mr. Garvin had a way of 
leading his readers into strange places. His eulogies of Musso- 
lini at the time of the attack on Abyssinia were only equalled 
by his eulogies of Chamberlain at the time of Munich, and in 
the vital years of the middle thirties he referred regularly to Herr 
Hitler with a studied deference less customary today. On all 
such points—and others lik: the Sudeten German question— 
history may pronounce him right; or it may not. But this at 
least is incontestable. Whether Garvin was right or wrong, he 
wrote precisely what he thought and nothing else. And a public 
which fortunately still appreciates independence in journalism 
gives him deserved and unstinted recognition for that. 
7 * * * 

The Observer may have difficult days ahead. “The Observer 
has been Garvin, and Garvin the Observer, for thirty-four years,” 
said that paper’s leading article last Sunday. It falls to the pro- 
prietors, therefore, not merely to find a competent editor—and 
it is none too easy to think of anyone who would satisfy that 
limited condition—but one who will come near being what 
Garvin was to the paper. Such a person, it is safe to say, does 
not exist. There will have to be a break with tradition ; it would 
in my judgement be a profound -mistake to try to continue the 
2,000-word leader-page article ad la J. L. G. People who most 
appreciated the J. L. G. article would least appreciate an un- 
successful imitation of it. The new editor, if he is wise, will 
try to build the paper up on other lines. The transition will 
take time, and in the course of it there will probably be some 
loss of circulation. But fortunately for the Observer, paper- 
restrictions make it difficult for any of its rivals to expand 


output to meet an increased demand. 
* * . * 


The selection of Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Longmore as 
Government candidate for the Grantham vacancy seems a sound 
move. Sir Arthur, who, among other qualifications, lives at 
Grantham, will be able to speak in the House on air-questions 
with an authority which no other Member can rival—rather like 
that with which Sir Roger Keyes discusses naval matters. 
He has had immense experience in the Air Force. He com- 
manded the R.A.F. in the Middle East in 1940 and 1941, and 
was brought back—unreasonably as many people thought—after 
the loss of Crete to the not very exacting post of Inspector-General 
of the R.A.F. He is as familiar with training as with the operational 
sphere, and will be capable of injecting into discussions on aif- 
strategy, at a time when air-strategy may be the chief ingredient 
of victory, an element of knowledge and common sense that should 
have peculiar value. JANUS. 
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THE INVASION OF JAVA 


By STRATEGICUS 


INCE the Japanese began their offensive, no news has so 

deeply stirred the imagination as that of the invasion of 
Java. It is three months since the outbreak of hostilities, and 
most people thought that time had been afforded to make a 
sufficient concentration of naval and air, force to prevent an 
attack on the last considerable foothold in the Southern Pacific. 
Moreover, the number of ships engaged on communications in 
the Pacific and Indian Oceans, in the attack on Wake Island 
and the operation to the north of New Guinea appears to suggest 
that it is not lack of force that is the real trouble. If that be so, 
it is difficult to understand why the attempt was not made to 
assemble sufficient ships to deal summarily with an attempt that 
was certain to be made, since, if Java should be lost, an attack 
on the sea-communications is bound to come, and it is not 
easy to imagine how it can fail to be harder to meet than the 
convoying force at Java. 

The more this episode is studied, the less easy it is to under- 
stand ; for it is certain that a foothold once gained is difficult 
to dislodge. It would, therefore, seem to be almost a truism 
that we should attempt to prevent the invasion of any place we 
value ; and this becomes the more obvious the more we recollect 
the sequence of events in the Far East. It appears to be admitted 
that in Malaya we lost some 95,090 prisoners, and the Japanese 
claim that 15,000 dead were left on the ground. It is, of course, 
clear that from a third to a half of the prisoners were wounded 
if this figure is to be admitted, and we are not obliged to believe 
that the total of Japanese casualties was no more than 9,384. But, 
however we reduce and explain the figures, we appear to have 
lost between 100,000 and 110,000 men in this unfortunate cam- 
paign, and from the first w2 never seemed likely to hold the 
territory which meant, and means, so much to us. 

When, in face of that loss, we find time taken up in the 
Commons about protecting people against the gift of white 
feathers, when we listen to the outcry about “spit and polish” 
and the jubilation about minimising salutes and not slapping rifles, 
mere sanity makes us wonder whether there is any realisation of 
the crisis that confronts us. What is at issue is this matter of 
invasion ; and, although the conditions are entirely different here, 
we should be under no illusion about the effect on Hitler’s mind 
of the ease with which his ally is invading even such valuable 
centres as Java. For, of course, Hitler is essentially German in 
being a confirmed plagiarist. He took the idea of the “new 
order” from Japan, just as he took others from Mussolini, based 
his strategy on that of Napoleon, and filched his battering-ram 
from us. He may conclude that, if one has only to walk into 
the Mint in order to take it, there may yet be a way out for him. 

This is not so unreasonable as it may seem if we study what 
has happened in Java. Correspondents have reported the ease 
with which the Japanese cyclists have penetrated so deeply into 
the country. We hear again the magic word “ infiltration” as if 
it were the mumbo-jumbo that would conquer everything. In 
the Malayan campaign I pointed out that, so far from being new 
or even novel, it is a recognised tactics. It was, in fact, the 
established means by which the Germans gained victories in the 
last war before Riga and in the 1918 offensive. Yet we hear 
of cyclists penetrating as much as twenty miles inland. Surely a 
cyclist is one of the most defenceless of human beings, and a 
handful of snipers along the road which they covered without 
apparent loss would have put them out of action with the greatest 
ease. The classical method of infiltration was suggested by 
Captain Laffargue in 1915, and the groupe has gone through 
many developments since then ; but the core of the formation is 
a small body of troops heavily armed with automatic weapons, 
bombs and grenades, whose role is penetration, leaving the work 
of cleaning up and consolidation to the following troops. 

When the Germans staked so much on the panzer attack they 
very carefully studied the appropriate form of dealing with it. 


This is no more than common prudence ; and it ig impossible to 
doubt that the British Army has devoted time to the consideration 
of the best way to meet infiltration tactics. What, then, is one to 
think when it appears to be held that infiltration has only to be 
attempted to succeed? . Defence seems now to be so unpopular a 
word, since the time when it led to disaster in the May campaign 
of 1940, that, failing the launching of an offensive, we have no 
tactics that will promise to give us the chance of ever taking it 


~ successfully. As far as one can see, in Malaya, in Burma and in 


Java there has been little attempt to clear away the conditions 
that advantage the enemy’s tactics, much less to cast snares in 
his path. Unless we can take advantage of jungles, they should 
be cleared away so that no cover is left to the enemy. 

The German officer who reported upon the British troops facing 
the Afrika Korps praised them as “cold-blooded and skilled in 
in-fighting, experienced in assault and capable of standing up to all 
kinds of hardships.” It is true he criticised them as being “ un- 
imaginative and inflexible in attack” and spoke of “ the incompre- 
hensible crowding by infantry during an attack” ; and he rightly 
attributed it to “insufficient training.” But, presumably, the 
faults he criticised are due to his meeting some of the less-trained 
troops, who did figure in at least one of the heroic episodes of the 
campaign. It is certain that in Libya there was abundant evidence 
of skill in improvisation, adroit tactics to meet unforeseen handi- 
caps and the capacity for taking the initiative, just as it is now 
known that’vital mistakes can be made by even so experienced a 
general as Rommel. But the immediate question is what becomes 
of our quality when it goes east? 


The loss of 100,000 men in Malaya rankles, and may well have 
unfortunate repercussions on impressionable Orientals. General 
Wavell has gone to India to attend to the Burma campaign ; but 
this, too, has developed unfortunately, and it was surely an error 
of judgement to place in charge of the one general of unchallenged 
eminence a position that could only be saved by the provision 
of ample force at the right time. If the position had to be 
lost it would have been better if his valuable prestige had been 
reserved for an occasion which offered him a chance. The finest 
general loses something that may in appropriate circumstances be 
decisive if he is continually placed in positions which only a 
miracle can redeem. Now he has to build up the crumbling cam- 
paign in Burma, where one river-line after another has been lost, 
and there is no evidence that the excellent fighting quality of the 
troops is being used on defensive positions that place a real 
obstacle. in the way of advance. 

No one can any longer believe that we fight to the last 
foreigner ; but what the new malicious legend about our troops 
is likely to be is the fiction that we do not fight at all. There are 
conceivable conditions that would necessitate our fighting losing 
battles for some time. Whether we can convince ourselves that 
they govern the immediate situation is another matter; but, 
assuming that we are everywhere in the Far East in an inferiority, 
it does not seem impossible that we should make a better showing 
if we take the situation in hand in time and, having done our best 
to concentrate as much force as we can, fight with our heads. 
The ready explanation for our misfortunes will, of course, be 
found in the lack of air-support, and it is obvious that any army 
goes into battle handicapped that is without it; but it cannot be 
forgotten that in France British troops fought finely with little or 
no air-support. The inquest that is being conducted at Riom is 
arguing the question of lack of material support, and the answers 
of M. Daladier deserve to be studied. Courageous men who are 
well led can work wonders with little or no material ; others 
cannot profit from a by no means negligible equipment. 

The raid on Bruneval is a story with a much more encouraging 
moral. Even the Berlin Radio referred to it as “a daring under- 
taking”; and no comment is needed to make that clear. It was, 
of course, a small matter; but it was a heartening suggestion of 
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how we can assist the Russians in the heavier fighting that is 
almost certain to fall to them in the spring. A repetition of such 
raids at different points on the long coastline between the North 
Cape and the North of Spain could keep the Germans in a state 
of perpetual nerves as to where we meant to strike next and 
what was to be the strength of the blow. The effect would be 
to make them disperse their force and keep concentrations of 
first-rate troops in the west when Hitler’s intuitions wish them to 
be available elsewhere 

The raid does, we hope, establish a precedent which will be 
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developed and repeated generously. We have many troops ia 
Britain who desire nothing better than the chance of attacking 
the Germans. Nothing is easier than to suggest a strategy ; and 
it is for that reason that we should be chary of offering one. If 
we are not to be limited to the actual conditions we can do god- 
like things. But at least it is beyond dispute that we can nourish 
the offensive spirit by the tactical offensive when the strategical is 
beyond our means, and we can be wholly sure that there is no 
better defence and no more certain way of fostering the valiant 
initiative that will defy the worst conditions 


INDIA AT THE CROSS-ROADS: II—MR. GANDHI 


By SIR EVELYN WRENCH 


T is ten years since my last talk with Mr. Gandhi: on that 
] occasion the background was a drawing-room in Chelsea. 
This time our talk took place, just before Christmas, in his Ashram 
at Sevagram, near Wardha, and was of a more formal nature. 
My wife and I were escorted to the Ashram by a group of 
Corigressmen in an ancient Ford car flying the Congress flag. 
The scene of the talk was Gandhi’s cottage. He sat on the floor ; 
a picture of Christ hung on the wall; on the ground around 
him were his papers and correspondence, neatly arranged, and 
his spinning-wheel. To his left, along the side wall, ten Congress- 
men, clad in white, sat on the floor. The Mahatma had two 
stools put at the foot of his mattress for us, and we felt somewhat 
like prisoners at the bar, though nothing could have been more 
cordial than his welcome before the formal interview began. Mr. 
Gandhi is in his seventy-fourth year and looks extremely well, 
despite a high blood-pressure, and looked better than he did at 
the time of the Round Table Conference. When the conversation 
touched on matters concerning which he feels deeply, Mr. Gandhi 
discarded the shawl he was wearing round his shoulders and 
took his spinning-wheel and sat stripped to the waist for the rest 
of the discussion. The temperature must have been well over 
90 deg., and I envied him his scanty attire. 

The following is Mr. Gandhi’s account of the conversation, as 
taken down by his secretary: 

Sir E.: I recently had an hour and a half’s talk with Mr. Jinnah 
and heard his point of view. I do not know what following he 
has, but he reiterated again and again: “ Never will Muslims be 
subservient to Hindu authority. You English and Germans are 
much closer to each other than Hindus and Muslims.” I would 
like to know what you have to say in regard to this. 

G.: I deny absolutely what Jinnahsaheb says. The Muslim is 
as much an Indian as I am, and of the same blood. There is no 
fundamental cleavage between Hindus and Mussalmans. We 
have lived in the same land as brothers for generations, and what 
has been possible all these years will certainly be possible in the 
future. With due respect to Jinnahsaheb, he resorts unconsciously 
to an untruth when he says what you have just quoted, and 
speaks as a disappointed man does in order to maintain his view 
at any cost. In any case, the fear of subservience is quite 
imaginary. No one can dominate a population of 80,000,000. 
Can such a number be termed a minority? I personally would 
resist the subservience even of the Parsis, who are a mere handful, 
i.¢., 100,000, because I believe in equality for all, and that has 
throughout been the Congress creed. But I admit that Jinnah- 
saheb’s fear, though in fact imaginary, is a real thing in his 
estimation, and therefore he has my sympathy. 

Sir E.: What about the possibility of a free and equal India 
becoming a partner in the British Commonwealth in the sense 
that Canada and Australia are partners? 

G.: Bitter experience has shown that India cannot be that in 
the sense that Canada and Australia are. At the moment the 
British Commonwealth is a commonwealth of white nations. But 
I go a step further than you. Why only a British commonwealth? 
Whoever is victor, there should be, after the war, a commonwealth 
of all nations. The British Commonwealth must give place to 
this and no one must be excluded. Germany, Italy, Russia, all 


must come in, not only those who are today Allies of Britain. 
India will gladly be a member of such a commonwealth. 

Sir E.: You are indulging in undue optimism. I worked for 
seven years for the “All Peoples’ Association” in Europe, and 
my experiences there during the last two decades do not lead me 
to hope that real internationalism is round the corner. Anyhow, 
your and my goal of universal brotherhood is common. Is it then 
wise to destroy or abolish what has stood for a Commonwealth 
of at least some nations when the world is not ready for the 
ultimate ideal? 

G.: It is not a question of abolition. It is a question of 
extending the scope of the British Commonwealth. If Britain 
wins wholly, Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy and perhaps even 
Bolshevik Russia will disappear. If Britain were honest, which 
I dispute, she would then embrace all nations on terms of equality. 

Sir E.: According to the sentiments expressed in the Atlantic 
Charter? 

G.: What is the Atlantic Charter? It went down the ocean 
as soon as it was born! I do not understand it. And Mr. Amery 
denies that India is fit for democracy, while Mr. Churchill said 
the Charter could not apply to India. Force of circumstances 
will falsify their declarations. Personally, I like to believe that. if 
all become honest, the millennium is round the corner! 

Sir E.: I know your views on pacifism. Burt all the same you 
won't impede the British war effort? 

G.: I said I would not embarrass Britain. And so far as 
Civil Disobedience is concerned, I have demonstrated that this 
is so. A non-violent man cannot desire embarrassment. And 
Government, in using the term “ symbolic ” in their recent release 
of Satyagrahis, unsought by the Satyagrahis, have tacitly admitted 
non-embarrassment. Had Congress wished, it would have been 
possible to ignite a spark that would have swept right over India 
and which would certainly have deflected British energy from the 
war. 

Sir E.: You want Britain to win, don’t you? Cannot you under 
any circumstances give active support to our war effort? 

G.: I do not wish disaster to British arms. In saying this 
I may be said to have modified my original words. But I cannot 
give active support in the war effort without denying a life-time 
of practice. 

Sir E.: Compared with fifteen years ago, has not British opinion 
moved favourably towards India? There are two powerful 
sections of public opinion in Great Britain today—one which holds 
that she should move closer to the U.S.A. and the Dominions 
with a view to forming a federation between these English- 
speaking democracies and definitely cut loose from India, which, 
with its alien civilisation, they say has little in common with the 
Anglo-Saxons ; the other consists of those who believe that the 
chief glory of the British Commonwealth is that it can admit 
nations of any race, creed or colour to become partners within 
its orbit. Do you not trust us? Do you not think that we are 
genuine when we see the difficulties inherent in the differing 
viewpoints of yourself and Mr. Jinnah? Would there not be 
civil war if we were to withdraw? 

G.: I believe that a party wishing equality for India does exist 
in Britain. But it is an insignificant minority, and while I honour 
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ind like their opinion I cannot be enthused over it, for I know 
that those who shape policy and dominate are otherwise inclined. 
For me, therefore, it is only the Secretary of State who counts. 
I see no genuine ring in his statements. If he were honest he 
would not ask for an agreed solution among us as the first step. 
It is obvious that if Jinnahsaheb asks me for things which I 
cannot give him, he will naturaily go to the third party, where 
he can get what he wants, as he did in Londen during the Round 
Table Conference. The minority pact was there flung on us 
one fine morning unknown to any of us. It is one of the most 
disgraceful chapters in British history. The Secretary of State 
should .realise that the last word is in his nands. Hence it is 
that I have said you should retire and we shali have a pact in 
fifteen days. There may be civil war; it is highly probable there 
will be, but at the end of it there will be peace. 

Sir E.: At the end of all war there is peace. 

G.: Your proposition is wrofig. You can only have lasting 
peace based on justice. We are an unarmed people. Your 
armies are meant to suppress an armed rebellion and are not for 
use by us. The Indian troops are mercenaries and would be of 
no use in civil war. It is the politically conscious Muslims and 
Hindus who will fight They will fight with sticks, staves and 
soda-water bottles, but they will soon tire, and there will be wise 
men enough among us to bring about an honourable peace. 

Sir E.: Are you not assuming too much? 

G.: I assume nothing. These are daily happenings. There is 
breaking of each other’s heads for a couple of days and then 
there is peace. 

Sir E.: But a Hindu cannot even dine with a Muslim. Mr. 
Jinnah says these social barriers matter a good deal. 

G.: They do not. You inter-dine and inter-marry with 
Germans, and yet you are both saturated with hate for each other. 

Sir E.: May I take it that you would oppose Pakistan even if 
it were agreed upon by the Muslims and Britain? 

G.: No agreement between British and Muslims can affect me. 
An agreement between Hindus and Muslims alone will affect me. 

Sir E.: Do you not think that Britain has stood for freedom 
and democracy—take Canada, Australia, South Africa? 

G.: You have stood for these things simply for the spoliation 
of the weaker races. I have lived for twenty years in South Africa, 
and I know the quarrel betwéen you and the Dutch was over 
the sharing of the spoils, and the same is happening elsewhere 
in Africa, too. 

Sir E.: But very few are ready for a world Commonwealth. At 
what moment would you be willing to join a Commonwealth? 

G.: When Africa, China, Japan are all included. I cannot be 
subservient anywhere. 

Sir E.: Are you opposed to defence behind an international 
group? 

G.: I would agree to a minimum international police force. 

Sir E.: What about an air-force? 

G.: On no account. I look upon air-power for destruction 
as a terrible crime against humanity. 

Sir E.: But if you do not agree to an armed force to stop 
aggression other Hitlers may arise. 

G.: They will not arise if justice prevails. Hitler is a scourge 
sent by God to punish men for their iniquities. 

Sir E.: Take the case of Abyssinia. If there had been an armed 
international force we could have stopped Mussolini from that 
conquest. , 

G.: You cannot cure a lesser evil by a greater evil. You might 
have succeeded in wiping out Italy, but how would that have 
helped? Britain’s success in the exploitation of non-European 
races raised the ambition of Bismarck and later Mussolini and 
others. 

Sir E.: But is not that mentality now passing? I assure you 
it is in England. Take the case of Iraq, to whom we have given 
independence. 

G.: I wish I could think that. I do not agree that there is 
freedom in Iraq today. I do not read current history as you do. 
Nothing is of a permanent nature. One can only talk of good 
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intentions when the war is over. I would love to see that Iraq 
at least had real complete independence after the war. 

Sir E.: You may call me prejudiced, but Churchill has definitely 
announced that there will be no acquisition of territory, &c. 

G.: You are not prejudiced. You have perforce to believe what 
is told you. I have grave doubts. I mean no ill. Having given 
up arms, I can mean none. I never think of imaginary evils, 
however. There is no distrust of men and mankind in me. They 
will answer before God, so why should I worry? But where 
my own mission is concerned my thought is active, and I try 
to wish everyone well in spite of doubts and mistrust. I will 
suffer the agony if that is to be my lot. But -I may not unnerve 
myself while I can struggle against evil. 

Sir E.: Try to believe there are more people in Great Britain 
than you imagine in favour of India’s inclusion as a free partner 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations. I can give you proof. 
There is the Labour Party. 

G.: I believe you are a growing party. All the same I feel 
you are still insignificant. But you mention Labour, which is a 
dismal failure today. It takes its seat in the House of Lords ! 

Sir E.: After the war would you consider every problem if you 
felt India was to be free? 

G.: I have shut my mind against nothing and I am a friend 
of Great Britain. I always have been. I have no axe to grind. 
Whatever I do is out of love. 

There our talk ended. How far the Mahatma’s views as here 
expressed point to any solution I must leave readers of The 
Spectator to determine. 


THE FUTURE OF AUSTRIA 
By SIR WALFORD SELBY* 

“ The independence of Austria is a key position. If Austria perishes 
Czechoslovakia becomes indefensible. Then the whole of the Balkans 
will be subjected to a gigantic new influence. Then the old German 
dream of a Central Europe ruled by and subject to Berlin will become 
reality from the Baltic to the Mediterranean and the Black Sea with 
lamentable consequences not only for our country but for our whole 
Empire.” 

HUS Sir Austen Chamberlain, tragically prophetic, in the 

House of Commons, on April Ist, 1936. Next week—on 
March 11th—we reach the fourth anniversary of the downfall of 
the Austrian State before the legions of Hitler, a downfall 
followed so quickly by all the consequences “for our country 
and for our whole Empire” foretold by Sir Austen two years 
previously. It seems accordingly an opportune moment to 
attempt to set out in brief outline the considerations which go to 
constitute the Austrian problem, more particularly since there 
are none who today deny to Austria the right to have her claims 
considered when the peace-settiement comes to be made. 

What is Austria? The mistake, and it is a mistake frequently 
made, is to regard that unhappy country in its post-1918 form as an 
integral part of Germany, and her people as identical in aspirations 
and in outlook with the German people, for the simple reason 
that Austrians speak the German language. Any such approach 
to the problem of Austria overlooks many things,—her history 
from the earliest times, her position in the Holy Roman Empire, 
her wars with Prussia in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, 
her relations with the Danubian peoples and the influence upon 
her of those relations, and finally her struggle in the years from 
1933-1938 with Hitler, whose first victim she became. 

As regards the outlook of her people, her culture, it cannot 
be sufficiently emphasised that Austria was an integral part with 
France and England of the Roman Empire, and underwent the 
formative influence of that great cultural force in a way which 
Germany east of the Rhine never did. Later on the Habsburg 
dynasty of Austria wore the crown of the Holy Roman Empire. 
It was a Christian and not a German Empire. With that Prussia 
which came in the nineteenth century to impose its will on the 
other German States the conflict of Austria was long and bitter. 
In the eighteenth century we supported her in her resistance to the 

* Sir Walford was British Ambassador at Vienna from 1933 to 1937. 
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aggression of Frederick the Great. In the nineteenth she was left 
to fight alone. She was defeated at the Battle of Koniggratz, 
or Sadowa, with consequences incalculable to the peace of the 
Continent as a whole. What might Europe have been spared in 
misery but for the superiority of the Prussian needle-gun over the 
Austrian armament in 1866? 

It is true, of course, that in the Great War Austria fought on 
the side of Germany, but many were the Austrians who dis- 
ipproved of the policy of the Austrian Foreign Minister, Baron 
Aerenthal, and predicted that it would involve the downfall of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire, as, in fact, it did. As to Austria’s 
position in regard to the Danubian peoples, many competent 
observers of developments in Central Europe in the early years 
of this century looked hopefully to the relations which Austria 
seemed on the way to be establishing with her neighbours in the 
Danube area, seeing in an accommodation between Austria and 
these peoples perhaps the best guarantee for European peace. The 
characteristics of the Danubian States have undoubtedly made 
their mark on the Austrian people and helped to emphasise the 
difference which exists between the Austrians and the Germans, 
to the undoubted advantage of the former. 

In all this background, so frequently ignored in discussions 
about Austria, the struggle between Austria and the Third Reich 
from 1933-1938 becomes more easily intelligible. Austria con- 
tinued the struggle until no hope was left, and only went down 
in the face of overwhelming force. There is today no question 
that had her Chancellor von Schuschnigg been left free to hold 
his plebiscite on the issue of the independence of Austria he 
would have been assured of an overwhelming majority. Had not 
the great Socialist Party of Austria, on the eve of the election 
called for by Chancellor von Schuschnigg, promised him its 
support in a memorable manifesto, and on the figures of all 
previous elections held in Austria would anyone pretend that 
the pan-German or Nazi Party could make any headway against 
the combined voting-strength in Austria of Socialist and Christian 
Social Parties who had ruled Austria between them for so many 
vears? It was knowledge of this fact which decided Hitler to 
resort to force. Better than most he realised that he could not 
face a free vote of the Austrian people. Certainly the enthusiasm 
which greeted Herr Hitler’s arrival in Vienna passed all bounds 
—some thought the scenes indecent—but the paid riff-raff of the 
town had been carefully intermingled with the crowds to ensure 
the Nuremberg atmosphere, while the Gestapo were there in 
force to apply such measures of “persuasion” to the luke- 
warm as might be necessary. 

In considering the future settlement of Europe it is essential 
to bear these facts about Austria constantly in mind. Today 
opinion seems to be inclining in the direction of the formation of 
a confederation of States in Central Europe as the solution best 
calculated to provide the guarantee of European peace against 
some fresh aggression by Germany, and as most likely to give 
effect to the principles enunciated in the Atlantic Charter. It is 
not at present clear what attitude the different negotiating parties, 
one and all of whom in the years from 1933-1938 regarded the 
maintenance of the independence oi Austria as essential for their 
own security, propose to take up in regard to Austria, but it is 
certain that they will not leave Austria out of their calculations, 
nor ignore her undoubted claims to consideration. Numerous 
schemes for such a confederation were under discussion on the 
eve of the present war, all in the main brought to nought by the 
opposition of a Germany determined to block all consolidation 
of the peoples on her eastern and her southern fronts. So far 
as Austria was concerned, she made at that time no attempt to 
conceal her hopes that such a confederation might take shape, 
regarding it as probably her best security against the menace 
threatening her from the Third Reich. Economically Austria had 
proved once again—certainly by the year 1937—that despite 
Hitler’s efforts to bring her to her knees by economic pressure 
she was capable of muiintaining her position, given reasonable 
facilities by her neighbours. 

Throughout the centuries the problem of Austria has never 
failed to impose itself on the attention of the statesmen called 
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upon to determine the destinies of Europe. It is there today 
for solution, with all its admitted difficulties and complications, 
but always with the background of the struggle of 1933-1938, and 
with the memory of all that was involved for Europe when 
the pagan salutation “ Heil Hitler” imposed by the armed force 
of Hitler’s legions took the place of the Austrian greeting “ Griiss 
Gott” in the Austrian countryside. 


THE REAL VICTORIANS 


By H. E. BANNARD 


HERE has for long been a spate of caustic, mostly malicious 

and often ill-informed, criticism of the Victorians and their 
way of life, but few, if any, of the critics have taken the trouble 
to say who the Victorians really were, probably because it has 
never occurred to them that that was a question which should 
have been asked and answered in the critics’ own minds before 
they ventured to criticise. For it is always unwise and generally 
unfair to pass criticism upon the philosophy, the ideals, the 
ordinary life and practice and the permanent influences of a 
generation without first carefully considering who really were the 
people who may justly be considered as truly representative of 
it. And this applies particularly to the Victorian Era, for the 
sixty-four-year reign of the great Queen covers three generations 
Often the term Victorian is loosely used tc denote anyone who 
lived part of his life in the reign of Queen Victoria, which would 
make Wordsworth, who was born in 1770, and anyone who did 
not enter the world till 1890, equally Victorians. That is true 
enough as far as it goes, but such a classification makes nonsense 
of any evaluation or criticism of the Victorian idea. 

In fact, the absence of a clear definition of the term has been 
seriously misleading, and has caused the Victorians to be severely 
trounced for many faults which were not really characteristic of 
the Victorians at all. It is often, for instance, assumed that the 
greater or lesser hypocrisies and cruelties satirised or denounced 
by Charles Dickens were specially Victorian, and people do not 
trouble to reflect that the Gradgrinds and Podsnaps and Murd- 
stones were drawn from people who had grown up during the 
Regency or even earlier, twenty or more years before Queen 
Victoria was born. Incidentally, this should cause us to remember 
that the stiffness and severity which dominated many Victorian 
households was as much the reaction from the follies and vices 
and extravagances of the Regency as the excessive licence of the 
Restoration period was from the drabness and Puritan restraints 
of the Commonwealth. The real Victorians are those who grew 
up in the earlier or middle period of Queen Victoria’s reign, and 
whose formative years were subject to the influence of its atmo- 
sphere, for they only are the real makers of the Victorian tradition. 

Among all the famous people of that time, few can have a 
greater claim to be called Victorian than John Ruskin, for he 
was born in the same year as Queen Victoria and died just twelve 
months before she did, so that his life and career were as nearly 
as possible contemporaneous with that of the great lady whose 
name is for ever associated with the period. Charles Kingsley 
was born in the same year as Ruskin and the Queen, and though 
he died a quarter of a century before them, he may equally be 
considered a typical representative of the real Victorians. 

Carlyle, though he lived till 1881, cannot be considered a 
Victorian in the sense that Ruskin and Kingsley were, for he 
had made his philosophy of life for himself before the Victorian 
Era began. He certainly had a profound influence on many of 
the most thoughtful Victorians, but he can hardly rank as one 
himself. A similar estimate applies to John Henry Newman, who 
certainly influenced a great many Victorians, but who was very 
far from being himself a typical Victorian. On the other hand, 
Tennyson, though he was born ten years before the birth of 
Queen Victoria, and twenty-eight before her accession to the 
throne, was essentially a Victorian poet, for he continuously 
expressed the main current of ideas and set forth the dominant 
ideals of his time. 

Dickens and Thackeray, by reason of the faithfulness with which 
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they portrayed the people of the times in which they lived, must 
certainly be included in any list of great Victorians. It is a fact 
worth noting that both these famous novelists were stern and 
caustic critics of the faults and foibles of their own times, and 
egually strongly so in their several ways were Ruskin and Kingsley 
ind Matthew Arnold. Nothing is more eloquent of the difference 
between the Victorian writers and the generation which succeeded 
than the targets at which they aimed their criticism. For 
the Victorians did not, like some of the more voluble of a later 


t “mm 
Litera 


generation, indulge in the “cheap and nasty” practice of “de- 
bunking” the famous among their immediate predecessors, 
who, being dead, could not defend themselves. On the contrary, 
the Victorian critics levelled their attacks against prominent 


representatives of powerful vested interests ; people who, far from 
being dead, were very much “alive and kicking,” to use an 
appropriate Victorian slang term. Moreover, their criticism was 
constructive. If they were fiercely determined to destroy what 
they believed to be the idols of the market-place, they were yet 
more zealous in putting what they considered to be higher ideals 


und. truer objects of veneration in their place. The great dis- 
tinguishing characteristic of the Victorians was not that they 
believed this or disbelieved this or that, but that they were 


dominated all the time by the profound conviction that it mattered 
»normously—indeed, vitally—what they believed. 
Thev might believe like Robert Browning that— 
“ God’s in His Heaven, 
All’s right with the world,” 

or they might be sad with the pessimism which caused Thomas 
Hardy to conclude the greatest of his tragic novels with the 
bitter sentence: 
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President of the Immortals had finished his sport with Tess,” 


but they all felt that it was impossible to be indifferent to the 
problem whether there was justice at the heart of the Universe 
Men of the Tractarian movement like Pusey and Dean 
, Evangelical Free Churchmen like Spurgeon and Dale, 
broad views like F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley and 
Dean Stanley, red-hot Revivalists like General Booth, scientific 
or literary agnostics like Professor Huxley and John Morley, 
militant Atheists like Charles Bradlaugh, all were imbued with a 
deep earnestness which impelled them ever to seek for truth in 
their own ways and to propagate what they believed to be truth 
when they were persuaded in their own minds that they had 

It was just the same in the realm of social and political 
thought and action. The leaders in that sphere of thought each 
had a political or social gospel in which his belief was absolute, 
and each gathered around him, sometimes unconsciously, a band 
of devoted disciples, numbers of whom not seldom allowed their 
zeal to outrun their discretion. Admittedly this often produced, 
as by-products, a plentiful crop of narrow-minded bigots ; but as 
one of the trends of the age was towards toleration of all kinds 
of belief, and, though to a somewhat less extent, to the expression 
of them, one form of bigotry balanced another, and the bulk of 
thinking people had a real respect for the earnestness and sincerity 
of them all. The average man in Victorian England was pre- 
pared to hear with patience the various views which were pro- 
pounded and to form his own opinions on them. 

It is certainly arguable that the men who had been influenced, 
many directly and more indirectly, by the teaching and example 
of Thomas Arnold, the famous headmaster of Rugby, represent 
the central Victorian ideas. Kingsley’s novels, Thomas Hughes’s 
stories of Tom Brown’s Schooldays and Tom Brown at Oxford 
do show vividly enough what were the motives and ideals of the 
real Victorians. Of course, the Victorians did not end abruptly 
with the death of Queen Victoria. There is quite a good 
sprinkling of people, happily yet alive, who are still influenced 
by the training and atmosphere of the Victorian homes in which 
the earlier part of their lives was passed. 

If people born in the later reigns should wish to know what 
a Victorian really was like, they can be pointed to the life and 
character of a most conspicuous personage, who passed the first 
half of his life of seventy years in the reign of Victoria, and who 
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openly avowed that he modelled his own actions, so far as was 
practicable, on what he thought would be Queen Victoria’s had 
she had to deal with the difficult problems which confronted him. 
That Victorian was His Late Lamented Majesty King George 


the Fifth. 
S.P.C.E. 


By JANUS 

HE interest aroused by a casual comment, in the column 

which bears my signature, on slipshod English is surprising 
and welcome, but at the same time a little embarrassing. 
Applications for “damns” are arriving in a steady stream, and 
it is impossible to deal with more than a small selection. There 
is the further difficulty that the last thing I have either the 
desire or the title to do is to dogmatise, and that in these 
matters there is no final and undisputed authority. All I would 
submit is that writing should, among other things, be clear, 
concise and reasonably euphonious. Sins against those canons 
should be visited with damns of differing degree. But in comply- 
ing with requests for rulings on the following usages I admit 
frankly that in some cases nothing more weighty than my own 
personal preference is involved. 
Double Damn. 

“ Aren’t I?” Utterly and incontestably wrong, of course ; but 
“Amn’t I?” which is grammatically correct, has never been 
popularised, and “Am I not?” in familiar conversation sounds 
pedantic. A difficult case. Probably best to learn to use “ Amn’t 
I?” which no more violates euphony than “ Didn’t I? ” 

Projectionette (a young woman who works in the projection- 
room of a cinema). 

Invitee (in an advertisement in The Times), with which may 
be coupled amputee (in a Ministry of Health circular). 

Intrusive “r,” e.g., “lawr and order” (a failing to which some 
Brains Trust speakers seem particularly prone). 

“ Low couponage.” 

“Has been issued with a stirrup-pump.” Official jargon which 
will perhaps do no harm if vigorously banned from normal use. 

Contacted. 
Single Damn. 

Co-option. The right word is 
common as the wrong one is. 

Since the war. Should mean, 
ended,” but is commonly 
Rather similarly, 
“ anniversary ” 


“ 


undeniably “ co-optation,” 


if anything, “since the war 
used for “since the war began.” 
though in another quarter, the use of 
is raised. Clearly “the anniversary of George 
Washington ” and like phrases must have 2 damn in the absence 
of any indication whether it is the anniversary of his birth or 
death or marriage or refusal to tell a lie. 

wt in half. Should be, I agree, “cut in 
ii two.” 

Different to for “ different from.” 

Scotch for Scots or Scottish. (I accept 
North.) 

Half-damn. 

Compare to. So common that perhaps it hardly deserves a 
half, though “compare with” is no doubt more accurate. 

Objective, meaning simply “object.” While it has no 
raison d’étre, it seems open to no grave criticism. 

Expectant mother. Invariably used, as a doctor points out, 
of a woman who is not yet a mother. If “ pregnant woman” is 
disliked, “expectant wife” will usually meet the case. 

Not Proven. 

Face up to. Why not simply face? 
to gain in emphasis. 

Adhesion for adherence in the sense of concurrence. 
seems to have at least equal authority. 

Here, then, are suggested rulings on a number of points raised 
by readers. That different views may be held about many of 
them I realise to the full. And now, space restrictions being 
what they are, the S.P.C.E. must, for the present at any rate, 
go into recess. 


“ 


halves” or “cut 


this ruling from the 


real 


The longer form seems 


Adhesion 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


N the Evening Standard of last Friday I observed with pleasure 

a cartoon by Low depicting the death and burial of Colonel 
Blimp. I was glad to feel that this stale old man was at last 
to be laid to rest. But when I examined the cartoon more closely 
I noticed that, whereas Sir Stafford Cripps was conducting the 
funeral with stiff decency, Low himself (in the guise of a grave- 
digger) was evidently determined to exhume the Colonel so soon 
as Sir Stafford’s back was turned. I should be sorry indeed 
if Colonel Blimp were to be with us throughout the remainder 
of the war. For altnough I should be the last to disparage attacks 
upon the inelastic mind, yet I do not feel that in a very dangerous 
war it is profitable constantly to suggest to amateurs that all pro- 
fessionals are fools. I do not blame Low for having invented 
Colonel Blimp. The cartoons which centred around that 
grotesque figure were amusing and useful for the first three 
hundred times. Nor do I question the cartoonist’s habit of 
distorting proportions. It is the misfortune of all caricatures 
that, in snatching at an eccentricity, they create a type. I am 
merely appealing to Low to permit this old bore to rest in peace. 
Colonel Blimp, if the truth be told, is a figment of Low’s 
mind. I am prepared to believe that when he was a lad at 
the Boys’ School, Christchurch, N.Z., David Low really did 
imagine that Colonel Blimp existed in real life; I am prepared 
to believe that at Sydney, or in the boat which brought him 
from Australia to Fleet Street, he did in fact encounter an old 
gentleman whose moustaches and opinions suggested to him the 
elderly grotesque whom he has, year in and year out, rendered 
so distressingly familiar. I suppose that were I today to 
comb this island with the finest of combs I might find seven 
or even eight old gentlemen who really did exclaim, “ By gad! 
Sir! ” and who really did hold and express the fantastic views 
which Low attributes to the late Colonel. Yet I should wager 
that out of my eight discoveries, six at least would prove on 
investigation to be, not colonels, but unsuccessful publicans, 
actors or insurance agents, who in the course of their self- 
indulgent but frustrated lives had never experienced either the 
benefits of education or that modesty which comes from ruling 
other men. Colonel Blimp is as much a freak as the 
man who tames spiders and whispers endearments to them in 
the dark. Yet by constant repetition Low has managed to con- 
vince many men, women and children that the Colonel is in 
fact representative, not merely of the unenlightened in life and 
politics, but of authority itself, 

* * * * 

The defect of mockery as a form of criticism is that, although 
it may begin by assailing the ridiculous, it all too often ends 
by damaging standards which are not ridiculous in the least. 
Mockery rapidly extends its original area of incidence, even as 
a drop of oil will expand over a sheet of clean paper. A con- 
temporary example of this expansive tendency in mockery is the 
joke (which is still current in many circles) about the “ old school 
tie.” It began, justifiably enough, as an attack upon that wholly 
useless member of society, the man who remains for ever a 
schoolboy and who still regards as interesting and important 
the prejudices of the playground or the judgements of the Lower 
Fifth. Such infantilism is clearly useless and deserved attack. 
By imperceptible stages the “old school tie” joke expanded into 
a criticism of our caste-system of education, and was exploited 
by those who had never been at a public school to diminish 
the prestige and check the arrogance of those who had enjoyed 
that trying luxury. Here again the ridicule was justified and 
salutary. Few people can contend that democracy can function 


for long when the people are divided into educational castes, 
differentiated from each other in manner and accent, and 
possessed of no common cultural background. Since then, how- 
ever, the “old school tie” joke has spread even further, and 
is used to deride, not merely the conventions and machinery of 
our public school system, but the ideals and values which must 


be the basis of all sound educaticn. The oil has seeped across 
the paper, until learning and sciolarship themselves become 
affected, and until the humanities themselves are regarded as a 
form of class-ostentation. The time is even approaching when 
the imputation of “ boy-scoutishness” or the “old school tie” 
may affect those moral values which, so far from being the 
privilege of any class, are in fact the great unifying principle 
which binds together the divergent particles of our community 
The “ public school spirit” was a desirable code, which was well 
adapted to our national temperament and which did set a 
common standard of gentleness and virility. It enjoined courage, 
patriotism, truthfulness, loyalty, modesty and tolerance. The 
“old school tie” joke, which began as a criticism of incorrect 
values, has spread so widely that it may become an excuse for 
the denial of correct values. The ponderous fantasy of Colonel 
Blimp has swollen into a vast excuse for deriding authority and 
justifying disobedience ; the “old school tie” joke may, unless 
we are alert, spread into an excuse for disloyalty and defeatism. 
In war there can be no excuses. 
* * * * 

The danger of all silent revolutions (such as that through which 
we are now passing) is that they sap confidence without creating 
ardour. There is a theory that only “revolutionary armies” 
can win great wars. This is absurd. Are the Dutch 
members of a revolutionary army? Were the men _ who 
in 1914 fought without artillery at Gheluvelt and Zonebeke, 
and thus saved the Channel Ports, at all conscious that 
they were fighting for any revolutionary idea? Were their 
sons who resisted so ferociously at Calais, or who brought off 
the coup of Bruneval, inspired by any sociological purpose? 
Were the French who defended Douaumont and saved Verdun 
preoccupied with any class or party alignments? A revolutionary 
spirit may have led to Valmy, but it also led to Brest Litovsk. 
Even if this fantasy were true, it would not be possible for us 
to change so many horses in so torrential a mid-stream. But 
it is not true. The root of all military efficiency is discipline, 
and discipline, if rightly understood, is an organised pattern of 
confidence. The men who fought at Calais obeyed their orders 
since they were confident that their leaders would not demand 
this sacrifice of them unless it were worth while. They had 
no conception that by their courage they would save the army 
at Dunkirk; they were given strict orders, and they obeyed 
them to the death. Yet if that great baboon Colone] Blimp 
had been allowed to intrude between their own bitter emergency 
and their confidence in their commanders, then in truth resolution 
might have been shaken and courage sapped. 

* 7 * 

The “ revolutionary army ” legend is a dangerous legend. Does 
any person with experience of actual warfare really believe that 
Rommel’s men, when they found themselves surrounded and it 
became obvious that their encmies possessed overwhelming air- 
superiority, really comforted themselves by the thought that they 
were fighting for the New Order or that they were selling their 
lives for the Fiihrer, Reichsmarschall Goering, Herr Himmler 
and Doctor Goebbels? They thought nothing of the sort. They 
were fighting for the honour of the German Army coupled with 
the additional inducement that if they retreated unnecessarily 
they would be shot. Did the men who surrounded the Germans 
at Starya Russa really inspire themselves, as they slipped through 
the ‘darkness upon their skis, with the truculent portrait of 
Stalin? Not in the least. They thought only of surrounding 
the Germans with greater skill and courage than their enemies 
possessed. And did the men who swayed down upon Bruneval 
in the moonlight really consider deeply the comparative merits 
of Winston Churchill and Stafford Cripps? Again, not in the 
least. Battles are not won by sociology, still less are they won 
by excuses; they are won by discipline, skill, confidence and 
courage. 
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A CALL TO BRITAIN (1939-1942) 


Boom! 
Sort as the pad pad of a cat in a room, 
Unheard of the company twittering—boom! 
Nobody is listening, in their hearts lifting its head 
No joy hearkens ; amid sense-shattered articles 
Scattered in bright, noise-profusion 
Strifeless, stalks 
Doom. 
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Like a ghost the pad pad among the multitude, 
Loud multitudes of the hopeless, One active 

In the deserts of the passive. Let us acquiesce! 
Let us acquiesce in the seem-gay, the plenitude 
Oi our brightness! Let us be gay! 

Let us be gay! Nobody knows the way, 
Nobcdy! 

Boom 


Soft, ever softly—never a quiet-listening heart, 
Sense-aware, self-gathered, solitary. 

All is noise, noise and assembling hilarity. 
Everything is on the air, in the air, everywhere, 
There is no silence, never a I-do-not-know, 
Never a refusal, a passionate withdrawal, 

Not the boldness of a winter snowdrop 
Anywhere. 


Nature! ah! where shall we find it? We are 

C:ty-hidden, factory-furnished, mob-minded, 

Emptied of delight, we have lost it. Not a star 

Is known to us directly, is named by us, 

All is second-hand, paper-printed, cried on the air. 

Every minute, every minute has a message in it 

Not for us, not ours, not addressed to us but anonymous, 
For we have lost unity, we are discontinuous. 


Boom! 
It is unheard, it is inaudible, it is upon us, 
Pad pad! we are lost, it is here in the midst of us, 
Whe can understand it? None of us: 
It is so strange, so different Nothing is as it seemed to us. 
Who shall say what it is, wao shall speak for us? 
Voiceless we wait. Is there not one of us 
Who can speak for us? 


Listen, there is a voice, that is one of us 

Speaking with authority, simp!y ; ee 

Yes, that is one of us, there is no nonsense in it, 

It is a good voice, individual, yes, it is real ; 

Here is a man, a real man, not a mask, 

Not an appeaser, a well-wisher, a mouther of other men’s words. 
Ah! now there is hope in our heart and in our hands 

Swords. 


Where is the enemy? Here, the enemy is among us. Be not blind, 
Do not think he is elsewhere, he is everywhere: 

Do not think he is a foreigner, a refugee. 

This is a call to those who can and will be free 

Anywhere and at all times, who would seal 

Their will with their life’s blood, who can find 

Salvation in the mud. 


Out of the mud arise strange and beautiful things— 
A simple and a dauntless man: 

Let us hail England’s leader, Churchill, 

A man of courage and in his generation wise ; 

Not a superman or a false Messiah but a man 
Where there were so very few and whea 

Cowards, liars, hypocrites moved among us as men. 


Pad pad! 
Honey is on the lips of the misleaders 
All those who walk in darkness flash a false light 
They will never, as Churchill, say such a simple thing as fight, 
Fight, fight! Let us leave to future generations all cant about right. 
We must feel it within and not listen to it without, 
Never will you find what it is all about, 
Never mind. 
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And beware! 
All deceivers talk with the same tongue, 
Talk about children and women and, beyond all, peace. 
But they are not prepared to fight for it, they would steal it, 
Steal it from their brothers and then sell it. 
Have a care! They are those who traffic in the Ideal 
Carrying peace peace in their mouths but in their souls 
Hell. 
Boom! 
Let it be the enemy’s doom, 
Salute him, he has made us free, 
He is our salvation if we can be 
Truly his enemy. 


W. J. Turner. 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


, 


** Moscow Bells.”’ At the London Coliseum. 


THE new entertainment at the Coliseum is a curious hotch-potch. 
It begins with a performance of Tchaikovsky’s “1812 Overture,” 
illustrated with a drop-scene of the Kremlin, whose buildings, I 
believe, unaccountably survived the holocaust here displayed, and 
passes on to a generous selection from Rimsky-Korsakov’s opera, 
Sadko. The second part contains such diverse ingredients 
as a mildly salacious “turn” in which various light ladies 
are portrayed, a somewhat crude caricature of Mussolini singing 
Figaro’s air (with appropriate words) from The Barber of 
Seville, and a ballet, danced to Prokofiev’s “Classic Symphony,” 
in which the progress of Russia from the Stone to the Machine 
Age is set forth. 

Plenty of energy, enthusiasm, and a good deal of talent, especi- 
ally in the designs for the scenery, have gone to the making of 
this entertainment. But it is a little difficult to see what sort of 
audience it is designed to draw. Musically, it is hardly of a 
standard to attract the public that is interested in opera and 
ballet, nor is it striking and broad enough in its effects to reach 
across the footlights to that popular audience which likes the more 
refined type of variety performance so long associated with this 
theatre. Most of the dancing is, not to put a fine point on it, 
elementary in technique, and the singing in Saako too often 
confirmed the truthfulness of the operatic scenes in the film 
Citizen Kane. Only Mr Francis Russell in the title-part, singing 
with conviction and every appearance of ease in Russian, did 
justice to this charming and original music. 

DyNELEY HUSSEY. 


“Tale of Two Cities.” released. —— ‘* General 


Suvorov.”’ At the Tatler. 
Tale of Two Cities is the title of this week’s Ministry of Informa- 
tion fiim. The two cities are London and Moscow, and this five- 
minute film compares British and Russian reactions to Nazi air- 
raids. ‘The London scenes are of a kind with which we grew 
familiar during the London Can Take It period of British propa- 
ganda (and considering the wealth of appropriate library footage 
available the Crown Film Unit’s selection is surprisingly dull). 
The Russian scenes show Moscow’s citizens equalling the forti- 
tude of the Londoners, and the similarities are so close that it is 
not always possible to decide in which city the camera is located. 
No doubt it was part of the purpose of the film to stress this 
unity in courage of the anti-Nazi front, and the scenes which show 
the ornate tunnels of Moscow’s underground stations carpeted 
with sleeping shelters symbolise the common menace. Yet the 
Moscow cameramen have selected their air-raid images to empha- 
sise an emotional factor which is too often absent from British 
and American film propaganda. The scenes chosen to demonstrate 
the spirit of Moscow under fire are scenes of factory workers 
at their benches turning out weapens which will be used not 
simply to defend Moscow, but to take the offensive. The 
shelterers pass from hand to hand the photograph of one of 
their own pilots, and discuss his fighting spirit. They are not 
resigned to years of “ taking it”; they are travelling forward, and 
victory is a step along the road. Tale of Two Cities demonstrates 
in a single film this important difference in propaganda objectives 
between the Russians and the English-speaking peoples, and 
General Suvorov is a feature-length example of the two 
contrasting techniques—the offensive and the defensive. It 
is a screen-biography of Russia’s greatest general, directed by 
Pudovkin. It was completed in 1941, and it is set in Napoleonic 
times. Yet the film is first-rate propaganda for today. 
EpGar ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO 


DIPLOMACY AND ECONOMICS 


Sik,—In your issue of February 27th Mr. Richard Krammer has 
contributed some interesting observations on economic training for 
diplomatists, to which subject he has evidently given much careful 
thought. May I be allowed to answer some of the questions, which, 
not unnaturally, seem to puzzle the writer? P 

I will begin by saying that though I agree with Mr. Krammer that 
some economic training is desirable, especially as regards the more 
modern developments such as the general mechanism and organisation 
of industry, &c., I would most emphatically deprecate any attempt 
t convert the diplomatist into an expert economist to the detriment 
of his political vision Diplomacy is far more concerned with the 
strategy than the tactics of foreign policy. Strategy is the formulation 
of policy on broad lines and does not call for specialised knowledge. 
Tactics come into play in the execution of policy. It is here that 
the services of the expert become indispensable. Now, since the 
strategic or political aspect must dominate the tactical or economic it 
would be most unwise to staff the politico-economic department of 
the Foreign Office with expert economists. On the other hand an 
expert economist .n a purely advisory capacity, but not as an executive 
officer, should prove a very useful, not to say necessary, adjunct, 
Holding as I do these views very strongly I feel that the economic 
training of the diplomatist should not go beyond the inclusion in 
the entrance examination of political economy as an obligatory subject. 
The test should be fairly stiff, if only because political economy is 
one of the few subjects that make a man think for himself. 

You, Sir, in your leading article in The Spectator of February 6th, 
alluded to the Ottawa policy and the fact that it had been embarked 
upon without due regard to its political repercussions in the domain 
of foreign affairs. You could hardly have singled out a matter of 
more transcendent importance or given a better concrete illustration 
of the risks and dangers to which this country is exposed if we are 
to continue to regard politics and economics as things apart. 

In the absence of proper investigatory machinery it is of course 
quite impossible to gauge the consequences of the Ottawa policy with 
any degree of accuracy. It must largely remain a matter of opinion, 
since we can only judge by the scraps of information to be gleaned 
here and there and from hearsay, Nevertheless they were not entirely 
unpredictable on this account, for there have always been certain 
obvious facts which should have put the Ottawa statesmen on their 
guard. It is well known that the British Empire has at al] times 
been a source of envy to hungry nations and that it has been tolerated 
on account of the liberality of its institutions ; which in other hands 
would have disappeared. Before Ottawa Great Britain took one-sixth 
of the world’s exports and the Empire as a whole nearly one-third. 
It was therefore quite certain that any attempt, however mild, to 
divert the enormous purchasing-power of the British Empire into 
domestic channels would not remain without serious political reper- 
cussions, especially at a time when economic nationalism was already 
rampant nearly everywhere. If further we take into account that in 
the case of Germany a disproportionate amount of her production 
(see Germany’s Commercial Grip of the World, by H. Hauser, 
page $1)—it was stated to be between 60 per cent. and 70 per cent. 
before 1914—is destined for export it is clear that Ottawa was merely 
adding fuel to the flames. And yet, as you say, the Foreign Secretary 
was not even present at Ottawa to voice these facts. 

It has been alleged that hundreds of thousands of workers were 
thrown out of work in Central Europe as the result of Ottawa, 
only to swell the ranks of the followers of political hotheads who 
clamoured for rearmament as a means of restoring plenty to poverty- 
stricken peoples. Further, Ottawa is said to have encouraged France 
to imtensify her economic nationalism in her colonial empire. 
Referring to the Balkan States a correspondent of The Times (see 
issue of March 21st, 1938) wrote: 

“So long as other countries, particularly Great Britain and 
France, shut out their products, they are bound to trace with 
the only willing buyer—Germany—as the one alternative to 
economic disaster.” 

Denmark, too, was hard hit, with the result that Germany was 
enabled to drive hard bargains with Danish farmers for cattle under 
the Commercial Agreement of 1936 and to force her to accept German- 
manufactured goods in payment for Danish exports. But worst of 
all it is highly probable that Ottawa has done much to stimulate the 
lebensraum idea not only in Germany but in Italy and Japan as well, 
for which we are paying so dearly today. Was it not the intention of 
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Ottawa to make the British Empire the greatest lebensraum in the 
world? 

I mention these considerations not in a spirit of dogmatic assertion 
of facts that I can vouch for, but merely to show that, whatever the 
truth may be, these allegations are sufficiently serious to constitute 
a strong prima facie case for systematic study before taking Jeaps in 
the dark. Haphazard economic information pumped into the capacious 
maw of the Foreign Office at random serves no useful purpose. To 
be of value it must respond to political ends, and this implies 
systematic direction. 


The primary functions of a politico-economic department should be 


twofold: (1) investigation under specialised direction, and (2) the 
collection and collation of material for the formulation of policy: such 
as, for instance, the economic integration of Europe in the interests 


of peace which is likely to confront us after the war. 


The political direction of such a department can hardly be left 
in the hands of a body of economists. But however constituted and 
however perfect the machinery may be it will depend for its success 
on the vision, imagination and directive capacity that lie behind it. 
Nor, I may add, is such a department the only reform needed for 
the efficient conduct of foreign affairs under modern conditions.— 
I am, Sir, yours, &c., Victor WELLESLEY. 


THE POST-WAR STRUCTURE 


S1r,—Sir Stafford Cripps’ inclusion in the War Cabinet gives a new 
interest to the views on the international problem which he ser forth 
in the book he published in 1936, entitled The Struggle for Peace. 
Though much of it no longer applies—it was issued in September, 
1936, when the sanctions against Italy had recently been abandoned 
and the Spanish war was just beginning—its main thesis. which 
seemed quite unpractical at the time, is now very much to the point. 
It is thus stated, on page 146 of the book: 

“The important consideration is whether we are to atiempt 
some loose and all-inclusive politica] association through an 
ineffective League of Nations, backed by a ‘collective security’ 
scheme which no one trusts, or whether we shall start with a 
smaller group of countries which is prepared to accept economic 
co-operation and political combination in the hope that such a 
group will gradually draw into itself other nations unt] it 
becomes itself all-inclusive.” 

As envisaged in 1936, the starting-point of the scheme was to be 
an offer by a “workers’ Government in Great Britain” to a number 
of other socialist, or at least democratic, countries. The U.S.S.R., 
France, Spain and the Scandinavian countries are suggested as founder 
members, while Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and even China 
are mentioned as possibly early adherents. The author was net 
bold enough to contemplate that the United States might join what 
would be a predominantly European body, but considered that she 


“would look upon such a combination in Europe as a most 
desirable element of stability and might even be prepared to 
enter into some agreement with them as regards the Pacific 
situation.” 

The organisation of this selective League is outlined in a suggestive 
chapter entitled “An Economic Co-operative Group.” It is based 
on the methods adopted in the inter-allied arrangements of the last 
war. There was to be a common international policy conceived in 
terms of permanent co-operation and covering not only the metro- 
politan areas but the colonies and dependencies of the nucleus States. 
This policy would be embodied in a series of treaties and agreements: 
no superstate or new constitutional arrangement would be required. 
Provision would be made for the setting up of an advisory economic 
general staff, whose function it would be to work out “an economic 
plan” for the constituent countries. As a result their interests would 
soon become so interlocked that “they could not easily be unlocked ”: 
they would in fact be held together by “a bond much closer than 
the economic bond between the different dominions of the British 
Empire.” 

The author did not contemplate the disappearance of the wider 
League of Nations. It would survive as a forum for discussion, in 
which the economic group would form “the nucleus of a powerful 
party.” Moreover, the work of the International Labour Office and 
of the technical organs of the League would receive a powerful 
impetus.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., =x ¥. & 
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THE NEUTRALITY OF EIRE 


Six.—For the benefit of those of your readers who dislike wishful 
thinking even on the subject of Anglo-Jrish relations, permit me to 
point out, with reference to the final paragraph of the article entitled 
“The Outlook of Eire” which appeared in your issue of February 
zoth, that the week which has just ended has furnished an unmis- 
takable “expression of a nation’s will” with respect to neutrality 
which is by no means as “ valueless ” as. it seems to me, are impres- 
sions and views such as those of your contributor which seek 
to take the place of incontrovertible fact. The event *o which I allude 
is the resignation of Mr. James Dillon, T.D., which has just taken 
place. 
Here are some facts (not views and impressions) about this affair: 

1) Mr. Dillon’s resignation was brought about by a speech which 
he made at the annual meeting of his party advocating “ the mainten- 
ance of the Irish-American alliance” (as an alternative bien entendu 
to neutrality). 

2) The party to which Mr. Dillon belonged is the party of Mr. 
Cosgrave, who is Mr. de Valera’s principal and most bitter political 
opponent. 

3) Mr. Dillon’s speech, despite the alleged rigours of the Censor- 
ship, was reported in all the Irish papers in full. 

4) For this Censorship was reproached in Parliament by one of 
Deputy Dillon’s own colleagues who suggested that the publication of 
the speech was a political manoeuvre designed to discredit the Cos- 
grave party. 

5) The speech did, in fact, discredit the Cosgrave party to such an 
extent that they were forced to drop Mr. Dillon, although he was a 
vice-president and deputy leader of the party, and, undoubtedly, their 
ablest parliamentarian. 

6) In acknowledging Mr. Dillon’s letter of resignation Mr. Cos- 
grave wrote as follows: 
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“ My colleagues and I have givei. it full consideration and have 
reluctantly come to the conclusion that the interests of the country 
and the usefulness of the party to the country would be best 
served by acceptance of the resignation tendered by you A 
sense of duty has compelled you to pursue a particular course 
in relation to external policy in the emergency of which we could 
not in the interests of the country approve.” 


This speaks for itself, but its significance may be lost on an English 
reader, who has been led to believe that the policy of neutrality is the 
result of a private whim of Mr. de Valera’s, unless it is borne in mind 
that Mr. Cosgrave is the leader of the principal Opposition Party in 
the Dail, and, as I have said, Mr. de Valera’s chief and most bitter 
political opponent. 

So much for the Dillon affair. Here are two further facts which 
your contributor has overlooked, or did not bother te mention: 
Firstly, with the exception of Mr. Dillon, who may be said truly to 
represent nobody and nothing but himself, the policy of neutrality is 
supported by all of the elected representatives of the people in the 
Dail, that is to say, not only by the Government Party, but by both 
the Opposition parties as well; secondly, the Church, which is supposed 
to be muzzled, has given unequivocal suppert not on one occasion 
but on many. 

Granted then that we in this country are resolutely (your con- 
tributor would, doubtless, prefer to say obstinately) determined to 
maintain our neutrality unless we are attacked, permit me to leave the 
high ground of fact for the low ground of argument and ask your 
readers a question in the immortal formula of Syd Walker, “ What 
would .you do, chums?” Likewise, a second and more important 
question: What can you do? Of two things, one. Either you should 
take the advice of the Sunday Express and occupy this country by force 
forthwith and be damned to de Valera (and, incidentally, make cer- 
tain of losing the war) or take my advice, which is the same as that 
which your contributor scoffs at, and supply us with the guns, the 
tanks and the aeroplanes to enable us the better to defend ourselves, 
thanking whatever gods there be that we are willing (and able) to pay 
for them. A delightful arrangement—for us—says your contributor. 
Maybe it is, but it is no more than elementary prudence for you, as I 
prophesy you will realise to your cost if you leave it too late to 
take out this insurance. 

There is, it seems to me, an ironic irrelevance in talking to English- 
men (as your contributor has done) of our unawareness of the peril 
of our position when it is of their own unawareness of how that peril 
endangers them that English readers require most urgently to be re- 
minded. Reminded in fact, that Ireland cannot be defended at all 
unless it is defended by Irishmen ‘<urely this is the lesson of the war 
from Denmark to Burma), that if Ireland 1s not defended it will be 
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difficult if not impossible to defend Great Britain, that the Irish are 
ready to defend Ireland but will not do so for British interests but only 
for their own, and that there is not a moment to be lost in making the 
best of the situation as it is and letting us have the arms we want 
(C.O.D.) without delay instead of sulking about it or toying with the 
idea of committing the supreme folly of trying forcibly to defend the 
country not with us but against us. And if anyone says that you can- 
not afford to spare the arms let me tell him quite bluntly that you 
cannot afford not to.—Yours faithfully. FINTAN LALOR. 
16 Lower Fitzwilliam Street, Dublin. 


MONEY IN RUSSIA 


Sir,—The article ‘Money in Russia,” by M. Leon Kin, is one of 
the most informative yet published on the Soviet régime. The Russian 
money system appears to be soundly scientific in almost every essen- 
tial, but I am sure you have very many readers who would be most 
grateful if you could publish a reply by M. Kiril to a query on the 
disappointing conclusion of the article. 

Why do the Russian authorities discourage small-scale handicrafts? 
We hear of the musicians receiving ample subsidies for the practice of 
their art. Why is taxation imposed on the artust in bootmaking or 
furniture making? In view of Karl Marx’s vigorous denunciation of 
all forms of taxation because of its adverse effect uoon the lower 
and lower-middle classes of any community, it would seem that the 
Stalin régime taxes the crafts merely to suppress them. 

No doubt, Russia, in her present low state of material development, 
is bedazzled by the harvests of mass-production machinofacture. (We 
know, in fact, that she is still blind to the danger, which the U.S.A. 
has suffered, of vast units of agriculture.) Nevertheless, the self-ex- 
pression of the individual in his own creative handwork is the basis of 
the progressive enrichment of any nation, as Russia appears to have 
realised in the matter of her engineers and experimental scientists. It 
would seem, therefore, there is a blind spot on this point in the 
usually very up-to-date science of Russian administration. It would 
be interesting to have further information. GLADYS BING. 

The Greenwood, Oxted, Surrey. 


REBUILDING LONDON 


Sir,—I ventured, some years ago, to propose a plan for rebuilding the 
City of London, which brought me little but abuse from owners and 
tenants of property within that area; but the effects of air-raids in 
and around Queen Victoria Street have, I think, made my plan more 
immediately practical than it then was, and I therefore repeat it in 
The Spectator. The greatest part of the traffic of the City passes 
through a very narrow bottle-neck opposite the Mansion House, a 
point at which no fewer than seven important thoroughfares meet: 
Princes Street, Threadneedle Street, Cornhill, Lombard Street, King 
William Street, Queen Victoria Street and Cheapside. The con- 
gestion here, in normal times, is appalling. The distance from Liver- 
pool Street Station to the Bank is short, but the time taken in traversing 
it is almost incredible. Practically the only relief from this bottleneck 
is Cannon Street, which, however, is of small account, since it runs 
into Queen Victoria Street amd passes on to congest the crowded 
region round St. Paul’s Cathedral. It is not generally realised that 
there are seven surface railway stations within a radius of less than a 
mile from the Royal Exchange: Liverpool Street, Broad Street, Fen- 
church Street, Cannon Street, St. Paul’s, Ludgate Hill and Holborn 
Viaduct, to say nothing of Waterloo and London Bridge on the south 
side of the Thames. 

How many of these stations are necessary is a moot point, but 
there seems no reason why some of them, such as Ludgate Hill, 
which has not been used for passenger traffic for many years, and 
Holborn Viaduct, should not be demolished, and others, such as 
Cannon Street and St. Paul’s, pushed back. Cannon Street could 
be amalgamated with London Bridge, which is connected with the 
City by the City and South London Underground Electric Railway, 
and St. Paul’s could be re-erected as part of the great goods station 
on the south side of Blackfriars Bridge. These, of course, are very 
extensive alterations to propose, and cannot be effected in a short 
time or without great trouble and expense; but something of this 
sort will some day have to be done, and the present time is the most 
convenient we are likely to have to begin the effort. 

There is, however, another scheme, subsidiary to that, which has 
been made more immediately practical by the destruction of Queen 
Victoria Street than it was when I first proposed it. That plan was 
to extend the Thames Embankment along Upper and Lower Thames 
Street to Billingsgate or the Tower. This long and disgracefully 
neglected thoroughfare, Upper and Lower Thames Street, is almost 
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ideal for the diversion of traffic from Mansion House Street. It can 
carry heavy traffic from east to west without entering the centre of the 
City and without interrupting the flow of traffic from north to south 
at London Bridge, which crosses it by means of a viaduct. I am not 
an engineer, and cannot, therefore, say whether the construction of 
a viaduct from Southwark Bridge, across this street, to Queen Victoria 
Street is possible, thus increasing the extent of uninterrupted cross- 
traffic ; but even if that be not possible, the gain from the proper use 


of Upper and Lower Thames Street would be inestimable. The 
traffic over Southwark Bridge was not cons derable in the days when 
I worked in the City, and I doubt if it is considerable now. The 


wharves which occupy and congest Upper and Lower Thames Street 
would, of course, have to ve shifted from their present sites, but the 
reconstruction of Queen Victoria Street should make this easy. The 
problem of London’s traffic, especially in the City, has agitated the 
minds of traffic-controllers for many years w.thout producing a solu- 
tion of it. The Germans hive given us a chance to solve it that 
seemed unobtainable before the war began.—Yours, &c., 
Honey Ditches, Seaton, Devon. St. JOHN ERVINE 


WHERE IS THE AMERICAN FLEET ? 


Sir,—Why is it that we hear practically nothing of the American 
Fleet? There seems to be a regular conspiracy of silence on the 
subject. The United States Navy is supposed to be one of the two 
largest in the world, and yet the Japanese continue to enjoy almost 
complete command of the sea in the Western Pacific. Very few ships 
seem to have been put out of action in the treacherous attack of the 
Japanese on Pearl Harbour, and it is difficult to understand why the 
U.S. Navy cannot detail a certain number of small vessels to help us 
in dealing with the submarine menace in the Atlantic, and send its 
battle fleet with the rest of its smaller craft to sweep the Japanese 
from the seas. What is there against this? PUZZLED. 


ENTERTAINING THE ARMY 
Sir,—I have been in the army for more than seventeen months, and 
I feel more and more disturbed by the failures of the authorites, 
including the B.B.C and EN.S.A., to provide proper education and 
decent entertainment for the men in the Forces. ; 

I wish the responsible quarters would realise that it is 
question of presenting the entertainment the majority of the men 
ask for, but to try and give them something better, to make these men 
discover the colourfulness of good music and beauty of good books 
and poetry and classics. After all, this country is becoming very 
much inclined towards Socialism, and we expect the younger genera- 
tion to take a leading part in the reconstruction after the war. But 
how can they do so if no attempt is made to equip them with the 
necessary weapons? 

Whenever the Forces get a rest out of their daily routine work 
and they switch the wireless on, dance music 1s certain to blare out 
of the loudspeaker. There may be a music-hall entertainment, which 
is so dull that you cannot even laugh about it. The jokes are not 
witty. not even funny. The same appiies to the productions of the 
E.N.S.A. Most of them are cheap and vulgar. They might appeal 
to the masses, but their continued presentation is poison to the 
average man and woman. 

The majority of the sold:ers I have been in contact with don't 
read; and if they read, they either read detective stories or those 
books showing beautiful legs and half-naked women on the cover. 
We want mobile libraries, reaching the remotest outposts, wherever 
troops are. We want more lectures to make men understand that 
there are higher and better ideals in life than jazz and legs; we want to 
make the younger generation learn to think. 

And there is another disquieting factor arising ovt of the lack of 
decent entertainment—Drunkenness. Certain trains—I know of my- 
self—in the south and north of the country, are being avoided by 
civilians and many members of the Forces; they are packed with 
soldiers yelling, singing and using bad language. They spend all 
their money on drinks. They certainly don’t realise what they are 
like when they get tight like that, but the mere sight and noise and 
behaviour of these men is sickening. It is shocking, tco, how some 
women in the Forces have taken to drink, not really becaus* they 
like it, but they want to feel equally “big” towards their male 
comrades. 

We want to see a generatior rising up, healthy in body and thought 
and able to take the shape of our new world into their very own 
hands.—Yours faithfully, “ PRIVATE SOLDIER.” 

Richmond. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


It is said: “De Minimis non curat lex”; but in war-time the law 
insists ON some very minute details indeed. One of these concerning 
farmers is that each stack that is being threshed must be entirely 
surrounded by rabbit-wire of a small mesh. By this means it is hoped 
to make a clean sweep of the rats and mice. The regulation is some- 
times obeyed; and it is interesting to watch the result. In one par- 
ticular stack it proved the death of every rat, but the mice were 
extremely efficient in scaling the wire and in one way and another 
numbers escaped. At another stack, where no wire was erected, I 
watched a spaniel with delight, for the species has log seemed to me 
to be endowed with several of the qualities of Ar:stotle’s magnanimous 
man. Incidentally, the anatomists say that the spaniel has the biggest 
brain-pan among dogs. The Springer which stood on the stack (and 
was very careful not to get in the way of the workers) caught every 
rat and was more than once severely bitten. It kiiied a few of the 
larger mice, but did no more than cast a pitying glance at the rest. 
As it happened several of that smallest and neatest of mammals, 
the harvest mouse, ran between the dog’s legs when the very bottom 
of the stack was reached; and he looked at them wiih obvious interest, 
but made no attempt whatever to attack them. He was too good a 
naturalist, too proud a philosopher to do that. The great numver of 
mice and rats in the stacks suggest that threshing machines should 
be greatly increased in number. Farmers clamour for them, often in 
vain; and they know quite well that every day’s delay means so much 
good grain destroyed. 


Rural Speech 

At these threshings and in conversation with country folk, I happen 
to have come across an unusual number of purely rural words. What 
would a townsman make of the following list, if asked in an examina- 
tion to explain them: 


Brummock Beevers 
Peikle Fagging hook 
Chats Cade lamb 
Chubber Cavings 

Bail Bag Molly 


The list is made up wholly of words that I have heard during the last 
week or two. The country labourer is said to exist cn some five 
hundred words and his class is ignocant of many words that most 
other people use commonly and without thought. For example the 
wife of one of them was discovered the other day to be wholly 
ignorant of the meaning of “ disobedient,” which had been applied 
to her child. At the same time they have quite a number of words 
obscure to the learned and often use a gloriously Saxan idiom 


War and Weeds 

Several inventions and discoveries that we associace wholly with the 
technique of war are being turned to peaceful purposes The flame- 
thrower, which is being used more and more in the war, has now 
been adopted for cleaning up the rough grass and dead leaves that 
collect where they are safe from ordinary weapons, for example at 
the base of a fence; and the little, light portable machines seem to 
work well. Again, tear-gas, which begins to lose its reputation among 
soldiers, is now in use for destroying weed seeds in compost heaps and 
for fumigating warehouses. In reference to weed seeds (many of 
which are thrown out into separate heaps by the better threshing 
machines), many farmers do not seem to know that they have now a 
high value as food for birds, and in some kinds as material for drugs. 
Doubtless the best way of destroying them in compost-heaps is not to 
use the manure till it is two years old at least. The destruction is 
quicker if the vegetable refuse is covered with earth on even with paper 
manufactured for garden purposes. 


In the Garden 

The hours of supreme activity in the garden approach, in date if 
not in season. By a beneficent arrangement with Messrs. Suttons, the 
Women’s Institutes are distributing boxes of the more useful vegetable 
seeds (at 3s. 3d.), and the scheme is likely to increase even last year’s 
output from cottage gardens. One of the vegetables nor included is 
the leek, which seems to me perhaps the most useful of all. It sur- 
vives almost alone into the barrenest period of the yecar—the early 
spring—withou the need ot storing. Why is it generally neglected 
in small gardens? I discover that many cottagers have never tasted it 
and very few grow it. Most ‘wisely, some of the County Agricultural 
Stations are to grow plants for distribution. It would be well if theif 


example were followed by owrers of big gardens. 
W. BeacH THOMAS. 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY 


Saint’s Progress 


Stages on Life’s Way. By Sren Kierkegaard. 
Walter Lowry. (Oxford University Press. 30s.) 





Translated by 


Tuts volume contains an account of three stages by which the 
unregenerate man may come to salvation; by “stages” Kierke- 
gaard meant not successive periods, but contemporaneous 
phases of a single experience. That experience, according to 
Kierkegaard, is the history of the individual’s blind groping 
through the abyss which separates him from God. Even so crude 
a summary immediately suggests several fundamental questions. 
How far is Kierkegaard correct in regarding the unbridgeable gap 
between man and an unknowable God as the essential fact in 
human existence? Those to whom such a statement must seem, 
at best, a wildly improbable hypothesis, must offer some 
explanation of the immense emotional and intellectual force of 
these writings. Is the conviction they carry the result of a sus- 
pension of disbelief, unwilling rather than willing, which is the 
best proof of Kierkegaard’s genius? To answer yes seems im- 
possible in face of Kierkegaard’s elaborate machinery for distin- 
guishing between whai is “ poetic,” and therefore expressible, and 
what is true in a religious sense, and therefore inexpressible. 
Again, if Kierkegaard’s fundamental thesis is rejected, how is one 
to account for a penetrating insight into human behaviour which 
is the direct result of a philosophy which seems at best fantasy 
and at the worst a wrong-headed paradox? No satisfactory 
account of Kierkegaard, or, indeed, of any great religious writer, 
is possible until such questions as these have been adequately 
answered. 

The volume consists of three parts. In the first, The Banquet, 
we are wholly in the realm of the “ poetic ”—that is, of reflection 
which is immediately suggested by sensation. A party of young 
men discuss the subject of love, after a feast which has agreeably 
intoxicated their senses. Some celebrate and some condemn love; 
both praise and blame equally emphasise its ephemeral nature, 
and the absurdity of the importance which is commonly assigned 
to it. 

A skilful transition introduces the second part, the Reflections 
on Marriage of a middle-aged, verbose and prosaic judge. Here 
marriage is praised as superior to love because it involves a 
deliberate resolution, of the will, as opposed to an involuntary 
attraction of sense and sensibility. For Kierkegaard marriage is 
sublimated by the act of will which is akin to the act which impels 
man to God. Yet, here again, the praise is only relative and 
conditional; and the element of paradox is unmistakable. 
Marriage is praised because it depends on the fulfilment of condi- 
tions which one need not be cynical to assume never are fulfilled. 
And therefore, deliberately, Kierkegaard’s argument is self- 
defeating. Deliberately, because otherwise it might seem possible 
for man to achieve a condition which would contradict Kier- 
kegaard’s fundamental thesis, the source of his pessimism as of 
his grotesque humour ; the thesis that “1n relation to God we are 
always in the wrong.” This belief in an irrational basis of all 
human activity is, perhaps, the foundation of Kierkegaard’s influ- 
ence during a century that has justified his thesis to the utmost. 
Others, indeed, have shared his belief; but none, not even Flau- 
bert, essentially a religious writer without a religion, have more 
inexorably followed out its conclusions. 

These two sections are an introduction to the third and longest, 
Quidam’s Diary, which is the story of Kierkegaard’s unhappy 
love-affair, which obsessed him throughout his life. This love- 
affair, indeed, together with the guilt which he believed he had 
inherited from his father, provide the psychological basis for all 
his thinking. Quidam’s Diary tells the story of a young man who 
rejects love and marriage, even though he is genuinely in love and 
sees in marriage his greatest happiness and good, because they 
are felt as a barrier to his religious development. What is inter- 
esting is that the young man sees himself as an exception, like 
Abraham in Fear and Trembling ; his love for the girl is perfect, 
he regaris marriage as the highest good open to man; but a 
terrible and mysterious injunction has been laid upon him, like 
a curse in a fairy story, or the fate that pursues Kafka’s heroes. 
In obedience to this injunction, he must torture, humiliate and 
betray the girl he loves; and here the whimsical and almost 
criminal aspect which an unknowable God must present to men 
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is revealed, partaking at once of the cruelty of a Jehovah and 
the malicious gaiety of a Greek or savage deity. For the young 
man has nothing to weigh in the balance against his love, the 
happiness it promises him, and his belief in the sanctity of mar- 
riage. The only other certainties he possesses are those of his 
own misery and the misery he must inflict. Further, he has no 
evidence that he is acting in accordance with God’s will ; indeed, 
it must seem that the action demanded of him must be of the 
devil rather than of God. The voice he hears is purely subjective ; 
and if he is wrong in taking it for God’s voice, then he is utterly 
damned. Lastly, obedience to that voice in no way assures him 
the peace of acquiescence in God’s will. He is promised, at the 
most, not salvation, but only the possibility of salvation, which 
itself consists, perhaps for all eternity, in the profound melancholy, 
the “quiet despair,” of a religious experience based on the cer- 
tainty of the unbridgeable gulf between God and himself. This 
despair is increased by the sense of the brutality and treachery 
into which God forces him ; even more, by the “ fear and tremb- 
ling ” inspired by a God who can only be sought by such means 
and whom even such means cannot give the certainty of finding. 
Even as a relentless and imaginative examination of a morbid 
condition, as the analysis of an obsession, this document would 
inspire the greatest pity and admiration. The real genius of Kier- 
kegaard is in the sense he inspires that each darkening moment 
of this young man’s experience is a moment in an objective 
struggle between good and evil. M. G. REES. 


Organised Theft 


Report on France. By Thomas Kernan. (John Lane. 


THOMAS KERNAN, an American, was director of the Paris edition 
of Vogue, printed in French; and European representative of 
the Condé Nast publications. As such he headed a French 
corporation operating under French laws in France. He remained 
in Paris until the end of last year, thus spending eighteen months 
under German occupation. This allowed him to make a detailed 
study of how Germany took over French publishing-houses, 
newspaper-concerns, banks, shops and industrial companies 
by the greatest organised theft the world has ever known. His 
cold, accurate, impartial narrative makes one shudder, but it is 
an important book, that every newspaper-owner, publisher, shop- 
keeper, banker and industrialist in this country should be made 
to read, for it is a blue-print of what will happen here if Germany 
wins. The German soldiers who invaded France—“ those blond 
young giants who caused French women to say angrily: ‘ And 
they told us that the Germans were starving! ’”—were the van- 
guard of the real conquerors, the economic experts who had 
prepared their plar to bleed France white years in advance. 
General von Streccius, chief of economic occupation, took up 
his headquarters at the Palais Bourbon, the French Chamber. 
These experts were surgeons who knew precisely how to start 
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the blood flow which would drain away the patrimony of the 


French people. Why have the French allowed this? 
Ihe answer is simple. They must accept it or starve. It is no 
longer a secret that there was a Nazi agent in every Paris news- 


waiting to take over as soon as the Germans arrived. 
Most of these agents had for some time wormed their way into 
high editorial posts. Many were Frenchmen. It is a terrifying 
thought! Only three days elapsed before the great Paris-Soir 
3,000,000 circulation daily) was co-ordinated into the Nazi scheme 
to resume publication. So immediate was the collaboration 
of the huge-circulation Le Matin that “it certain that 
some understanding must have existed before the invasion.” But 
owners who chose collaboration did not save their skins. René 
Bachet, principal owner of the Illustration, though a prompt 
and willing collaborationist, was quickly thrown out. For collabo- 
not simply mean being favourable to the Germans. 
* selling” to them at least 60 per cent. of the stock. 
French publisher, owned a popular weekly called 

When Winkler applied for permission to resume 


paper-office 


seems 


ration does 
It means 
Winkler, a 


Confluence 


publication he was told that such permission would only be 
granted if he signed away 60 per cent. of his stock. He 
refused. In a few days a perfect imitation of his magazine 


appeared, down to every detail of typography. The Germans 
followed the same tactics with Marie Claire, 2,000,000 circula- 
tion women’s magazine, which was one of the best of its kind 
in the world. From newspapers, turn to the wholesale fruit 
and vegetable business, and consider the case of Monnot et 
Cie, with 54 branches. A German owner was put in who did 
not even trouble to “buy” the stock. The real owner, Henri 
de Wavrin, was hurried off to a German prison camp. The 
Germans indicated that France must give up all hope of con- 
tinuing as a major industrial power. General von Turner, an 
occupying general, said cynically: “We shall make of France a 
country which is part vegetable-patch and part brothel.” French 
industrialists were “ paid” for their factories in German cur- 
rency to make them dependent on a German victory if they 
wished to escape bankruptcy. How will this gigantic robbery 
ever be put right after the war? ROBERT HENREY. 


The Control of the Air 


Power and Civilisation. By M. J. B. Davy. ‘Allen and 
Unwin. 8s. 6d 
THIs book is essentially an honest one. It sets out the hard 
facts and does not run away from their implications. Mr. Davy 
clearly regards human flight as a very mixed blessing—if not 
@n actual curse—for mankind. He would almost go the length 
of banning it completely if that were possible. He would prevent 
air-bombardment by any means that were found to be prac- 
ticable. He considers various proposals to this end. His con- 
¢lusion is that none of the plans proposed is really practical 


politics at present. 


Air 
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The writer begins by tracing the evolution of the idea of flight 
from the Middle Ages onwards. He then deals with the use, or 
misuse, of aircraft in the war of 1914-18, in the Spanish civil 
war and in the present great conflict. The barbaric bombard- 
ments of Guernica, ef Warsaw and of Rotterdam are described, 
Mr. Davy might have added Kristiansund and Belgrade. He 
shows how unfounded is the German claim that the Luftwaffe 
attacked military objectives only. The technique of the Nazi 
raiders gave an impression of inexpertness. The military results 
were not commensurate with the expenditure of bombs. It was 
all rather ham-fisted work ; Bomber Command men would have 
been ashamed of it. “Of the thirty-five road and railway bridges 
over the Thames in the London area,” says Mr. Davy, “not one 
was put out of action, though innumerable churches, hospitals 
and places of amusement were hit, in addition to buildings of 
purely cultural value and historic interest, and, above all, the 
homes of the people.” 

“There can be no disagreement among thinking people,” he 
comments, “that aerial bombardment should be outlawed alto- 
gether.” The difficulty is to devise an effective method of 
making the outlawry something more than a trap or, alternatively, 
a dead letter. It is a difficulty connected largely with the inter- 
changeability of civil and military types of aircraft. The com- 
plete solution of the problem would involve indeed the abolition 
of all aviation, and that, as Mr. Davy says, would be regarded 
as “unparalleled regression.” Some less heroic measures must 
suffice, and a number of these are discussed by him. Among 
them is the internationalisation of air power, the objection to 
which is that “some nations or combination of nations might 
be able to gain control of military or civil aviation, or both.” A 
less ambitious plan would be the formation of regional air police 
forces, controlled by nations with similar interests, ideology and 
possibly language. 

“An outstanding example of such a force,” says Mr. Davy, 
“would be one formed by the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the United States of America with the co-operation of such 
other States as might desire to join.” It would have behind i 
the immense manufacturing resources of the English-speaking 
world and should be able to neutralise all air power not forming 
part of it. Mr. Davy was writing before the United States 
became an active belligerent. Events since December 7th, 1941, 
have served to strengthen his argument. A high officer of the 
Air Staff stated that our aim in future must be to make sure 
that no “thug with a bomber force” repeats “the b!oody 
buffoonery of 1938 to 1942.” The best guarantee against that 
possibility will be the possession by the two great English- 
speaking countries of preponderant air and naval strength: which 
is really more or less what Mr. Davy suggests 


J. M. SPAIGHT. 
The Church’s 


New Call 
Malvern, 1941. The Life 


and the Order of 
Society. (Longmans Green. 


Tue translation of the Archbishop of York to the see of Canter- 
bury gives additional interest to the publication of this volume 
containing the addresses delivered at the gathering which is 
officially described on the title-page as “The Archbishop of 
York’s Conference.” His life-long interest in the concern of 
the Church with the order of society has given him a position 
of unique influence with successive younger generations ; and 
it is safe to say that for many, and by no means only among the 
younger generation, his call to the leadership of the Anglican 
Communion has meant the revival of the hope that, even at 
this late hour, the Church in this country may find a word of 
truth and power to speak tc man’s desperate condition. 

In his introduction the Archbishop distinguishes three levels 
at which activity must be carried on in the study of the Christian 
faith as giving guidance for outline in the political and economic 
life of the world. (1) The proclamation of the Christian truth 
about God and man. (2) The discovery, in the light of that 
truth, of “ middle axioms” which mediate between the funda- 
mental principles and the tangle of particular problems. (3) The 
planning, in the light of these axioms, of actual programmes of 
political action. I trust that I shall not be misrepresenting the 
character of these addresses or the intuitions of the speakers, 

I adopt a twofold, rather than a threefold basis of classification 
in attempting to review them. 

There are first those which set out from the starting-poit 
either of metaphysical dogma, or of personal religious insight © 


of the Church 
Ios. 6d. 
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diagnose the moral and spiritual condition of our age. Typical 
of these are the addresses delivered by Mr. D. M. Mackinnon 
nd Mr. Middleton Murry The former, for all the barely 
pardonable obscurity of its expression, which one gathers de- 
teated i ce of ie of its hearers (as the crabbedness 
of its calhgraphy has apparently defeated the ingenuity of its 
proof-reader), 1s a profoundly moving expression alike of a 
pass e | i in the necessity of dogma, and of the experience 
t the Christian soul in grappling with the problem of the Church 
in our age. Those passages which plumb the depth of man’s 
lostne in the world of his own fashioning, wherein God 


than the perverted aims (p. 92), 
h 


which describe the agony of knowing that the Christian cannot 


detach himself from the sin and shame of the Church—* Father, 
if it be possible, let this Church pass from me” (p. 99); and 
which state the task of the Church as making history in- 
telligible to the Christian “though making it unendurable ” 
p. 104) go to the very heart of Christian experience in such an 
age as this. In a different medium, !es; dogmatic, but marked 


by the same spiritual passion, Mr. Murry describes the sense of 
paralysing futility which confronts the attempt to say what the 
Church should do; “The Church fails in leadership, because it 
shows no signs of having known despair ; no evidence of having 
been terrified by its own impotence.” 

It is a healthy corrective to set side by side with these the 
second main group of essays, 'n which the attempt its made to 
extract from the theological presuppositions some practical direc- 


tions for shaping the Church’s task. There is Miss Sayers’ 
trenchant criticism of the Church’s lack of proportion in 
its condemnation of the evils of our age, its castigation 


of sexual irregularity, and its condoning of intellectual cor- 
ruption or legalised cheating. There is Mr. Eliot’s austere little 
analysis of the essence of the demand for a “ Christian” educa- 
tion. Above all, there is Dr. Demant’s magnificently outspoken 
statement of the kind of Chri8tian revolution which is re- 
quired, and of the part which this country is called to play, 
not least because of its past sins, in “ dethroning trader-man,” in 
restating the problem of unemployment, and in restoring a 
radical reverence for the earth as the ultimate source of man’s 
material goods, and in a real sense, the true medium of his 
relation to. God. Here is a pronouncement which one would 
fain hear broadcast at the peak listening-hour, and recorded for 
transmission round the world 

As a Conference, Malvern may or may not have achieved all 
that was hoped of it. In providing this volume of essays it has 
rendered a very real service to the cause of Christian social 
thought and action. F. A. CockIN. 
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The Loeb Philo 


Philo Judaeus. (Loeb Classical Library, Heinemann. Ios.) 
Loeb edition of Philo, in ten 
Colson, now published, 


treati 


[HE penultimate volume of the 
volumes, by the veteran scholar F. H 
is a good translation, with useful introductions to each 

The history of primitive Chi 
of several books of the New Testament, are unintelligible without 
some knowledge of Hellenistic or Alexandrian Judaism, of which 
Philo is for us the chief representative, though earlier examples 
in Wisdom and Sirach, both of which were apparently known 
to the synoptic Christ, are also important. The author of Hebrews 
certainly knew Philo, who is used probably by Barnabas, and 
certainly by Clement of Rome, and Josephus. There are Philonic 
touches even in some of St. Paul’s epistles—1 and 2 Corinthians 
and Galatians. 

Philo was born about 25 B.c., and died about A.D. 50. He be- 
longed to one of the leading Jewish families in Alexandria, and 
was chosen to head the Jewish deputation to Caligula in A.D. 39, 
His philosophy is an attempt to reconcile Hebrew monotheism 
with elements from Plato, Aristotle, and Stoicism. Ged is the 
Infinite and Unknowable, the absolute Being, who can come in 
contact with the world only by mediating agents, which are 
equated with Plato’s Forms as the archetypal patterns of the 
natural order. These Forms are summed up in the Logos, the 
highest term next to the Absolute. The Logos is the intelligible 
world, the divine thought, the Form of Forms, and the cosmic 
law which binds the world into a whole. The system of the 
universe is the uttered speech of God, whose every word is a 
work. 

The relation of Philo’s doctrine to the Fourth Gospel has been 
very well drawn out by Dr. R. G. Bury. Philo’s Logos is the 
reason or mind of God; the first-begotten Son of God, whose 
mother is Wisdom; the image or copy of God; the mediator 
between God and the world ; a second God, to be distinguished 
from the transcendant Jahve ; the agent in creation, summing-up 
in itself the regal and creative Powers. The theophanies in the 
Old Testament are really logophanies. The allegorical method is 
used throughout in commenting on the Old Testament. 

The Fourth Gospel is saturated with Philonic ideas. The 
chief difference is that St. John’s Logos is personal and historical, 
and the numerous “Powers” of Alexandrian speculation are 
swept aside, as they had been already by St. Paul ; there is only 
one Logos, Jesus Christ. But the whole treatment of external 
events is Philonic. Philo’s Melchizedek, the prcetotype of the 
Logos, turned water into wine; the six water-pots correspond 
to the Philonic principle that six is the most “ productive” 
number ; the five husbands of the Samaritan woman are the five 
deities of the earlier Samaritan worship; and there are many 
other unmistakable indications of dependence. The stoical 
element in Alexandrian Judaism is exemplified in the prologue, 
the author of which must have known not only the Stoics but 
Heraclitus. 








istianity, and the interpretation 


There is therefore much in Philo which should interest all 
students of early Christianity, and of its canonical books. 
W. R. INGE. 
Fiction 
Lost Fields. By Michael McLaverty. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Period Piece. By Frances Gray. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
A Story to Tell. By Peter Fleming. (Jonathan Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


On the title-page of what appears to be his first published work, 
Mr. McLaverty offers its theme in lines of Gerard Manley 
Hopkins: “As a dare-gale skylark scanted in a dull cage Man’s 
mounting spirit in his bone-house, mean house, dwells 7 
and if as we close his interesting, gentle, sober book we feel that 
he has not entirely compassed what he meant; if by excess, 
perhaps, of patient tolerance, he has seemed to forget that 
“ Man’s mounting spirit” desires more than the immediate con- 
quest of shiftlessness; if he has failed, in fact, in passion, and 
conceded too much to accuracy and humour, he has nevertheless 
worked out a careful, touching picture of character and spirit 
contending endlessly with misery. His people are indeed “ scanted 
in a dull cage,” a Belfast slum; and if none of them is allowed 
to be truly “ dare-gale,” they are not songless larks. 

Mr. McLaverty reports domestically, from within, and without 
stress, the daily life of the extremely poor. The Griffins are 
Roman Catholics; man and wife, in and out of odd jobs; a string 
of children, at school, in the pram or at the Reformatory; 40 
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Combating 
a hopeless outlook 


The effects of the recent years of poverty in Western 
Canada is producing in the minds of some of the elder 
settlers a hopelessness entirely foreign to their 
earlier outlook. 


To combat it the Church should be bringing every 
spiritual and material assistance to bear. The 
ground already won must not be jeopardised—it must 
be extended. 


The Church in Canada MUST have the support 
of the Church at home to defeat the threat. 


Will you accept the challenge? 


£5,000 is needed by March 31st 
(close of Financial Year). 


Contributions gratefully acknowledged by the Secretary, 


OLONIAL & 
ONTINENTAL 


HURCH SOCKTY 


AT C.M.S. HOUSE, SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4 


Cheques may be sent direct to Society's Account, 


Barclays Bank, 54, Lombard Street, E.C3 
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Head Office: 
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_“Giddiness gone” 


|“ Having taken ‘Phyllosan’ tablets 
| for some considerable time,” writes 
| Mr—, “I have much pleasure in 
| stating that MY GIDDINESS HAS COM- 
PLETELY GONE and that, as a tonic, 
I have a very high opinion of the 





«*Phyllosan’ 


is more 


than a tonic 


tablets. I always recommend a it is a 

| course of * Phyllosan’ tablets to any : ° 

| of my acquaintances and friends creative 

who appear to be in need of this 

| valuable preparation.” force 

| If you are troubled with giddiness, in the 

| breathlessness, exhaustion, and take 7 
| ‘Phyllosan’ tablets regularly, the system 








results will astonish you. 


PHYLLOSAN 


helps to keep you fit after forty 
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Aspects of an Industry 





IMPERIAL 


JOURNEY’S END 


4FE home — as usual. So much a matter of routine 
_ it never occurs to you, even in wartime, to doubt 
the dependability of our railways. How often, for example, 
do you hear of a locomotive breaking down ? It just doesn’t 
happen, even in time of war when the strains and loads and 
wear and tear are all hugely increased. Have you ever 
thought of all the care and ingenuity which contribute to the 
unfailing precision of the railway engine ? Its water supply 
alone. You know what happens to a kettle : how soon it 
gets furred — and so takes longer to heat. Locomotive 
boilets are liable to the same trouble which, if neglected, 
would lead to inefficient running with inability to run to 
schedule, and would add thousands of pounds to the 
railways’ working costs. To prevent this — to improve the 
engine’s performance and ensure your convenience — is one 
of the functions of the water treatment service given by the 
British chemical industry. But it is only one of the tasks, for 
the prevention of scale in boilers is as vital to Production as 
to Transportation. Mills and factories all depend upon water 
for their plant and engines, and supplies are drawn from 
sources which almost always contain impurities. It is one of 
the wide range of activities of the British chemical industry to 
ensure that the wheels of production are kept turning efficiently 
by giving technical advice and assistance for the maintenance of 
pure supplies of water. Many billions of gallons of locomotive 
and industrial boiler water are treated annually by methods 


evolved in British laboratories and applied by British chemists. 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


London S.Wd 
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eldest son, desperate for work and marriage; an eldest daughter, 
delicate and pious, who burns to essay the religious life, and 
when she does breaks down in health. And, brought from the 
decent peace of the country thirty miles away, so that her old 
age pension may help with the rent, the Granny, a cranky, 
generous old oddity who is the pivot of the whole, but who is 
unluckily a somewhat boring character, repetitive and unex- 
hilarating in her effects. Too frequently she drags the book 
where clearly the author intended her to force and lead it. 
But few of the other characters drag, and the sober chronicle 
of small and patiently borne events is on the whole both true 
and touching. Mr. McLaverty writes in a satisfactory, careful 
style, with selective precision and well-disciplined imaginative- 
ness, so that the book has beauty. “The well was shadowed 
with quiet and a thin wind crisped through the over-hanging 
hedges. He saw places where he used to do jumps as a boy, 
bushes where he had found nests, and above his head two poplar 
trees, cold as frost.” These sentences, though marred perhaps by 
the loose word “ crisped,” are representative of Mr. McLaverty’s 
steady evocativeness, which he applies as naturally to the rubbish- 
heaps and back streets of Belfast as to the coid, clean peace of 
the country of the Bann. 

It is a far flight from Irish poverty to the world of which 
Miss Frances Gray writes—a stylised world in which, one week 
before the present war, a few excessively rich people in an 
excessively rich country house have a bout of elaborate con- 
versation, gin-and-Peacock, sexual shuffle and all-in analysis. You 
explain me darling, and then Ill explain myself. It is amusing, 
I suppose—and it is also serious at times, and even penetrating; 
but the author repeats herself too much. And I suppose it does 
stylise something which existed somewhere in 1939. I suppose 
also that if anyone happens to read it when this war is over 
it may surprise and somewhat interest them ; but at present it 
is very difficult to keep one’s attention on it for more than a 
page or two ata time. We are not in the mood for such a compli- 
cated, o!d-fashioned joke, perhaps. 

Mr. Peter Fleming is so obliging as to review his own short 
stories for us, in a preface to A Story to Tell. He very aptly 
points out as his own most consistent failing his “ pre-occupation 
with . . . the would-be dramatic twist.” But he seems to think 
that a piece of narrative with a loud, long fore-heard click at the 
end constitutes a story, whereas “ the analysis, however percipient, 
of somebody’s state of mind on a wet afternoon ” does not. It 
is a point of view ; one can choose between Tchekov, Joyce and 
some of the good American writers on the one side, and Poe, 
de Maupassant, Maugham and “ Saki” on the other. But either 
way of going about the writing of a short story needs more art 
and less dash than Mr. Fleming has brought to these attempts, 
which appear to have been written some years ago mostly. They 
have too much bounce, and the “surprises” are too easy to see 
—if surprise is the curious aim? Also, their repetitive stress 
on abnormalities of human vanity dulls their cumulative effect. 
The best of them is Under the Bandstand, which is touching, 
vivid and odd in an unforced manner—vntil, at the very last 
minute, Mr. Fleming the theorist cannot leave truth alone, and 
has to put in an unnecessary flick, to tidy things up. A great 
pity, I thought. Kate O'BRIEN. 
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Shorter Notice 


The Life of William Blake. By Alexander Gilchrist. 
Ruthven Todd. (Everyman Library. 3s.) 
AMONG the most readable books which yet cannot be described 
as great books, Gilchrist’s original Life of William Blake takes a 
high place. From it and from Crabb Robinson’s Diary (which, 
by the way, is not included in Mr. Ruthven Todd’s biographical 
list, although mentioned in his introduction) we get the most 
vivid picture of Blake, the man, far surpassing that of all later 
writers and comparable for liveliness only with Trelawney’s 
Recollections of Shelley and Byron. The original Gilchrist 
Life is now a rare and expensive book, and its inclusion as a new 
addition in Everyman’s Library is most welcome. The editor 
has had the happy idea of revising all Gilchrist’s quotations from 
Blake according to Mr. Geoffrey Keynes’ standard text. He has 
also illustrated the present edition with Blake’s wood-cuts to 
Virgil, which help to make up for the lost pictorial attractiveness 
of the original edition. It was also a happy thought to print 





Edited by 


Samuel Palmer’s exquisite description of these woodcuts under 
the frontispiece. 
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‘THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 156 

1 Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution of this week's crosst —y to be opened after noon on Tue eek 
I pes should be ” later than first post that day and must bear the 
t i “* Crossword,” the “NU MBE R. of the puzzle and a 2\d. stamp. Solutions must 
t t the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A The solution 

ani the name of the wmner will be published in the following issue.] 
[4 6 7 8 
ACROSS 16. Where M. Stalin finds all the 


winners? (2 wds.) (3, 4). 

17. He polishes em off. 

18. ““ We are laid In body, and 
become a living soul.” Words- 
worth. 

19. Arrange these as best you can 

24. Where to get a drink on the quiet 

5. Magic of Mozart 


1. Broomstick? 

9. Early battle dress 

o. What’s the matter alas with your 
foot? 

11. Age and ire mingle in a counsellor. 

12. The cowslips were Titania’s. 

20. State for which 9 would be suit- 


able array An habitual dismisser? 


21. thee nymph, and bring with 27 Pope from the City 

thee Jest and youthful Jollity.” 28. Breezy doctor. . 

(Milton.) . 29. You will find Sam as good as his 
22. Not Abie’s Irish rose evidently. master, though in India 
23. Meets ruin (anag. 30. Oust. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 1 


26. Serves as dessert after stinking 
fish, perhaps (2 wds.) (4, 6). 

31. Sir Philip Sidney's star. 

32. Occult 

33. Eggs in the car. 

34. It’s all the same to met 


DOWN 
Just the girl for a quiet hour. 
Manly blemishes 
Mild cigar 
“Where through the | long-drawn 
and fretted vault.”” (Gray. 
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6 Grandfather’ s contribution to Scott. ° 
7. Carrot inflorescence. P 
8. di Lammermoor. — 
12.“ To scatter —— o’er a smiling — 

land.” (Gray.) Lf 
13. Common to cheap wines and R 

spirits. | 1] 
14. Instruction to those in the queue? cl 
1s. “Pale hands I loved were 





likened to these buds. 
SOLUTION ON MARCH 20th 
The winner of Crossword No. 154 is Mas. FENWICK-OWEN, Claxby Hall, Alford, Lincs. 
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Are 
chain smokers 


C., hard | 






If you’re a chain smoker perhaps the present 
shortage of some brands doesn’t hit you so hard as all 
that—if you smoke from habit, any brand will do. But we 
sympathise with anyone to whom smoking is a solace 
and a satisfaction. Four Square cigarettes (even in the 
days of plenty) were not for chain smokers but for those 
who really enjoyed each cigarette. And that’s a fact 
worth remembering when, from necessity or choice, 
you give up chain smoking. 


FOUR, SQUIRE 


20 for 1/6 


for those who really ENJOY a cigarette 
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FIVE ARTS GIFT FUND FOR COMFORTS FOR THE RED ARMY 


SYMPHONY CONCERT 
SUNDAY, MARCH 22nd (2.30), at LONDON COLISEUM 


LONDON PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 
Conductor : LESLIE HEWARD. POUISHNOFF 


PROGRAMME 





PRELUDE TO KHOVANSHCHINA MOUSSORCSKY 
CONCERTO No. 1 IN B FLAT MINOR TCHAIKOVSKY 
SUITE: FACADE WILLIAM WALTON 
SYMPHONY No. 40 in G MINOR MOZART 
DANCES OF THE POLOVTSIAN MAIDENS BORODIN 


- Royal Cirele 15/-, 10/6 


- Upper Circle 7/6; §/- 
COLISEUM BOX OFFICE, 


Stalls 2] 


hea my 2/6, 


“IMMUNISATION AGAINST DIPHTHERIA 





inderstand t ‘ly dealt 
M. BEDDOW BAYLY, M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P, 
\ eritable ine of informatior 
s of Health, Local Gover nt 


ding their childrer 


Officials, 
Sent for 


0 varti ar interest to Medical Officer 


rents who have to make decisions rega 


The Secretary, 25, Denison House, 296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, London, 8.W.1. 








SAFEGUARD THEIR FUTURE 


Our fighting men, in times of adversity after Service, may 
count on the help of the British Legion. A legacy to 
HAIG’S FUND, Cardigan House, Richmond, Surrey, will 
benefit ALL ranks of ALL Services; their families too. 

















THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated b Roy arter 35 
Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 


‘ard up Capital, £4,500,000; Reserve Fund, £2,500,000; Currency Reserve 
£ 2,000,000; Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter, £4,500,000. 
The Bank, which has numerous Branches thfoughout Australia and New 
Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, also 
( ar Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world, 


Deposits for fixed periods received, 
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FINANCE AND : INVESTMENT 


INVESTORS are still treading warily, and even the big pay-out 


| On requisitioned India stocks has failed to cause any great stir, 





It is already apparent, however, that some of the bolder spirits 
have made up their minds that there is little to be gained by 
waiting. So we see re-investment demand lifting gilt-edged 
prices again, and causing ripples in other investment groups 
such as home rail debentures and leading industrial equities, 
DORMAN LONG SHOCK 

Results announced by Dorman, Long and Company have 
given a nasty jolt to the market in iron and steel shares. Not 
merely have profits fallen—that in itself is not surprising in the 
light of the steady increase in taxation—but the fall has been 
s) severe as to preclude the possibility of any payment on either 
the Preferred or the Ordinary capital. For the preceding year 
Peferred shareholders got 15 per cent. and 7 per cent. was paid on 
the Ordinary, those rates representing a cut from the dividends 
in force between 1937 and 1939. Preliminary figures for the 
year to September 30th, 1941, show that the trading profits of 
stee! makers, fell from 


this Middlesbrough firm of iron and 
£1,395,029 to £1,118,378. 
Shareholders are told that the adverse factors outside the 


company’s control during the last four months of the previous 
year continued during the whole of the year under review, result- 
ing in a further reduction of trading profits. Just what the 
adverse factors were can only be surmised, but at the last annual 
meeting Lord Greenwood explained that the company was faced 
by increases in costs. To some extent these higher costs arose 
from the company’s inability to obtain its normal supplies of raw 
materials from Sweden and North Africa. It may well be, there- 
fore, that the market has been unduly pessimistic in assuming 
that these results from Dorman Long point to a similar con- 
traction in earnings of other iron and steel concerns. It would 
be surprising if, for example, Lancashire Steel found any 
difficulty in maintaining its 7 per cent. rate of Ordinary dividend, 
even in face of heavier taxation One can scarcely imagine that 
the Bank of England would have been willing to pay 22s. for 
Lancashire Steel Ordinary shares, bought from Partington Steel 
a few weeks ago, without feeling confident that in anything like 
“ normal ” circumstances the 7 per cent. rate would be maintained. 
COURTAULDS’ DIVIDEND DECISION 

A final dividend of 5 per cent. brings up the total distribution 
for 1941 on Courtaulds’ £24,000,000 of Ordinary capital to 7; 
per cent., against 8 per cent. for 1940. This decision lies mid- 
way between the hopes of the optimists, who were budgeting on 
a maintenance of the 8 per cent. rate, and the fears of the pessi- 
mists that a cut would be made to 7 per cent. In the market 
the effect of the announcement was to keep the £1 units fairly 
steady around 32s. On this occasion the dividend is not supple- 
mented by the profit figures, but it seems fair to assume that 
net earnings, after tax, were not materially different last year 
from those of 1940. The 1941 accounts are postponed in view 
of the arbitration proceedings arising out of the sale of the 
company’s shares in American Viscose to the British Government 
in March, 1941. There is a wide gap between the amount 
actually realised by the British Treasury, when it sold this invest- 
ment to American interests, and the value placed on the asset 
by Courtaulds themselves. Stockholders are warned, however, 
that it must not be assumed that any special distribution will be 
made out of, or by reason of the payment to be received when 
the arbitration award in the American Viscose matter has been 
made known. At 32s. Courtaulds’ £1 Ordinary units offer a 
vield just under § per cent. 

LONDON STORES’ RECOVERY 

General impressions that the London stores achieved a sub- 
stantial measure of recovery during the 1941 lull in the blitz are 
amply confirmed by the preliminary figures disclosed by many 
of the leading companies. Harrods returns a net trading surplus 
of £485,609 for the year to January 31st, 1942, an increase of 
£74,511. Most of this improvement is offset by heavier taxa- 
tion, which absorbs £120,000, against £50,000, but the dividend 
is raised from 4 per cent. to 5 per cent. Both the Dickins & 
Jones and the D. H. Evans subsidiaries of Harrods also announce 
an increase in net profits. Earnings, after tax, of John Barker 
& Co. rose from £196,897 to £253,748, and the Ordinary divi- 
dend is maintained at 10 per cent. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


COMPANY MEETING 
MILTON PROPRIETARY LIMITED 


VALUE OF ELECTROLYTIC HYPOCHLORITE 








THE annual general meeting of Milton Proprietary, Limited, was held 
on February 26th at Winchester House, London, E.C., Mr. H. S. 
Clough (chairman of the company) presiding. 

The chairman said that the accounts for the year to September 30th, 
1041, showed a net profit of £41,677. The satisfactory trading result 
of the undertaking as a whole was attributable to an expansion in the 
cempany’s business. The directors proposed to allocate £5,000 to 
gereral reserve and to declare a dividend of 12} per cent. on the 
ordinary share capital. 

Continuing, he said: Last year I referred to the growing recognition 
of the value of the electrolytic hypochlorite type of antiseptic and 
“Milton” in particular. During the last year not only have the 
antseptic properties of “ Milton” been more widely recognised than 
ever before, but our claim that “ Milton,” in addition to being an 
esuraordinarily versatile antiseptic, is a healing agent of considerable 
value has been clearly established. 


IRRIGATION TREATMENT OF WOUNDS 

The treatment of wounds, ulcers and burns by irrigation with dilute 
soluuons of “ Milton ” in specially designed coated silk “ envelopes ” 
which gre applied to the injured parts has been the subject of several 
articles in the medical Press. ‘“ M-lton,” because of its “ proteolytic ” 
action Cleanses the wound of dead tissue and paves the way for healing, 
weich it actualiy encourages, waile its antiseptic powers counteract 
and control infection. 

.ihis system of treatment is now in use in several hundred hospitals, 
including Service hospitals, and because of the qualities of “ Milton ” 
and the advantages of the “ enveiopes ” as dressings, some cases which 
have faiied to respond to other methods have been heaied successfully 
by this treatment. Absence of pain, retention or early restoration of 
function, avoidance of bandaging and changing of dressing, and free- 
dom from ultimate scarring and deformity are points emphasised by 
writers on the subject. 

In these days, when of necessity so many activities are controlled, 
uie value of unofficial research is sometimes overlooked. As manufac- 
turers Of the oaly brand of stabie electrolytic hypochlorite and the 
oniy one generally available, we have done everything possible in our 
own laborator.es and by co-operating with independent workers to 
discover new uses for a type of hypochlorite which for years had been 
negiected. 

[he development of the new irrigat.on technique is largely due to 
the adoption of that policy, while the perfection of the “ envelopes ” 
used for the applicatiori of the fluid is due to the efforts of a leading 
sik manufacturer. 

In speaking of our own reseirch I must refer to the death of 
Dr. A. T. Masterman, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., last February. For nearly 
twenty-five years he was associatei with “Milton” and was our 
principal scientific adviser. He died just as an important discovery of 
his was receiving general recognition. His death is a personal loss to 
the members of the board. 

In 1918 he foresaw the possibility of purifying air by the spraying 
of hypochlorites, and twenty years later, in 1938, after many experi- 
ments conducted in co-operation with bacteriologists, he published 
the results of his work and put forward the theory that hypochlorous 
acid gas set free by the decomposition of the hypochlorite by the 
carbonic acid gas in the air was the effective bactericidal agent. 

In 1940 the Horder Committee endorsed Dr, Masterman’s claims 
as to the value of sodium hypochlorite for air purification, but there 
was still controversy with regard to the theory he put forward. In 
May of last year a British Medical Journal leader referred to 
Dr. Masterman’s work and said: “It may confidently be stated that 
the hypochlorite method has more experimental work behind it than 
any other.” 


“ MILTON” AND MUSTARD GAS 

Investigations carried out for us by a recognised authority on “ war 
gases” have shown that “ Milton” converts mustard gas into a non- 
toxic substance. The immediate application of full-strength “ Milton ” 
can therefore be recommended for avoiding or minimising the effect 
of contamination of the skin by mustard gas. This advice is in no way 
intended to supplant the official instructions to the public on the sub- 
ject of mustard gas, but the presence of “ Milton” in millions of 
homes provides for this purpose an additional and substantial safe- 
guard. 

I mentioned last year the recommendation of “ Milton” by name 
by the largest water undertaking in the country for water sterilisation 
in emergencies such as those which have already arisen in some parts 
of the country. Many more water authorities have since followed this 
lead. while various local authorities and institutions have purchased 
supples of “ Milton” to be held against such emergencies. 

This short and incomplete account of the company’s work is an 
illustration of the vital importance of private enterprise. 
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SCOTLAND'S OLDEST 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


fransacts all ; classes 
of insurance including 


FIRE + LIFE 
PERSONAL ACCIDENT AND 
ALL ILLNESS 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
BURGLARY - MOTOR: MARINE 
AND GENERAL INSURANCE 


CALEDONIAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office: St. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH 
LONDON -GLASGOW : B/RM/INGHAM - MANCHESTER 
AND BRANCH OFFICES THROUGHOUT GY’ BRITAIN 














THE BEAUTY OF COURAGE 


nspiration at 
JOHN GROOMS CRIPPLEAGE 


Marguerite Williams, the well-known Journalist, writes: 


“Many times during the years of peace, and once or twice 
since we have been overshadowed by war, I have visited 
Groom's Crippleage—first at Clerkenwell, and then at 
their charming centre at Edgware; and I have never 
come away without the inspiration of courage, and a 
picture of triumphant overcoming of handicaps. 


I looked at some of the exquisite lilies, the work of 
crippled hands; at beautiful magnolia blossoms; at the 
clever workers—at least one without hands or arms; at 
the faces bent over their work. I left them with the 
memory of beauty—beauty of work and of courage— 
that they are giving the world.” 


There are many who say “ Thank God for 
For over 75 years this work has continue 
are faced with heavy obligations. In addi 
- from infancy to 15 years 

rphanage in Shropshire. 


ohn Groom’s Crippleage.” 
and now in wartime we 

to the Crippleage, 150 
of age are fully maintained at our 


We are entirely dependent upon voluntary contributions and legacies. 
The 


Rt. Hon. LORD RADSTOCK. 


PPLEAGE 
oe 


37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, LONDON, E.C.1 


President: 
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C AMBRIDGESHIRE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 


LECTURER IN ENGLISH 







nvited for the post of Lecturer in 
ridgeshire Technical School. The 
e of adult education, both humane 

4 Camtridge and district, and great 
is attached to corporate life and activities 
e ! : responsible for the study and 
pursuit of Englis! yughout the School as a means of 
a libera! train creation and enjoyment. The 
teaching sessions will be ten in number, some day and 
some cvening 

Applicants must be graduates in honours of a British 
University The salary will be in accordance with the 
Burnham Technical Scale for Graduates (men or 
women) with an additional annual payment of £50 for 
a post of special responsibility. 

Further particulars of the post and of the salary 
together with application form will be forwarded by the 




















ees Te undersigned on receipt of a stamped, addressed, fools- 
cap envelope Completed applications should be | 
For clean, comfortable shaving the returned not later than Monday, 23rd March, 
Eclipse Blade stands supreme and, 2 _ HH. MORRIS, | 
when used in conjunction with the Shire Hall, Cambridge Education Secretary. | 
Eclipse Red Ring Razor, the perfect OFFICIAL REFERENCE BOOKS. | 
shaving combination is obtained. ] YUBLIC AND PREPARATORY 
SC HOOLS YEAR BOOK. 
Eclipse’ Razors: 3 4 5/6 Schools and Careers for Boys. By Post, 11s. rd | From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
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THE CLOTH WITH 100 USES Founded in 1902, under the direction of the Royal College 











of 


Physicians of London and the Royal College of Surgeons of 

The healthiest, softest, hardest wearing material for men’s, England, as a centre of research and information on Cancer, 
women’s and children’s clothing — cool in summer, warm in the Fund is working unceasingly on the systematic investigation 
Satan Cite > é : eee itiaSn ine of the disease. Our knowledge has so increased that the disease ; 
poser nd ade Bhedetie: ya 4 yore cer cnds alten is now curable in increasing numbers. We have recently built 
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